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SHOWROOMS: 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 


ESTEY ORGANS Estey Organ Co. 


ESTEY PIANOS 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. pila PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LON DON, W. 























THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1892. 


A Monthly Periodical, devoted to 
the interests of Music in Schools. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 





Price Three-Halfpence. 
Annual Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 





This Journal is established to minister to the needs of the acting teachers, pupil teachers, and 
student teachers in training colleges for the public primary schools. Music in public and private 
middle-class schools also receives adequate attention. Articles are contributed by specialists on thé}. 
numerous difficulties met with in teaching class singing ; courses of lessons ; answers to examination 
papers ; reports of school concerts, competitions, training college and school examinations, reviews 
of school music, &c. Each number contains five or six pages of vocal music (printed in both} © 
notations) suitable for school use, and exercises in sight singing. The music in each numb 
may also be purchased: separately. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 








fo. 895.— Vol. 58. 
istered at the General Post 
ce for Canadian Postage. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron : His Majesty Tue Kina. 

Conductor : Srr FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 

(Season 1917—1918.) 
There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
PONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. 1. should have 
RONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass 
examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnauGntT, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Macxenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 24th. 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 2oth, at 9. 30. 
} 
be 


A Junior Department is now open, Prospectus of which can 


mained on application. 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
INCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


‘dlegrams—'‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” | 
London.” | 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Price 34.; Postage 14d. 


JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.-4 
Established by the Corporation of London. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD, 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 

PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA. 

The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor. . 


Sir Epwarp Ex.car, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director 


GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A 

SESSION 1917-1918. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


24 to 


13); 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 





President: His Highness THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
ir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon, Secretary: CHARLES Morey, Esq. | 


The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, September 

4th, 1917. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, September 2oth, 1917. 

The next Examination for Associateship, A.R.C.M.., will take place | 

in April, 1918. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
istrar 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON’S FUND 
Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
ish Composers and Executive Artists. | 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Principal: Dr. Apo_pH Brovsky. 


The New COLLEGE SESSION will open on Tuesday, October 2. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
astruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 


ind Instrument Course, £15. 
Sutematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
um. 
The suapoctan, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
orms, on application. 


d Ent 
Opera Clase Mise Marie Brema. Organ—Dr. Tuos. KgiGHiey. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounDED 1892. 
Principal : ALpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

The 26th Schoo! Year commences on October 8. 

All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
BATTERSEA PARK ROAD, S.W.-I1. 





F. H. NEWMAN, M.A., Ph. D. 


Music DEPARTMENT. 


Principal 


Head of Department: H. Davan Wetton, Mus. D.(Dunelm.), 
.C.O. 


F.R.C 

Class and Private Lessons in Solo and Sight-Singing, Ear Training, 
Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. 

Rudiments of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, and Orches- 
tration. 

Preparation for L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. ; Examinations of the 
Associated Board, Trinity College, and the Guildhall School of Music. 

University Courses for Degrees of Mus. B. and Mus. D. 

Special Classes for Teachers. 

For particulars apply to The Secretary. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 
(Late Becustein HAtt). 
HE best Accommodation in London for MUSIC 
TEACHERS, providing every possible convenience. Magnifi- 
cent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Waiting Lounges and Lavatories on 
each floor. Luxuriously furnished, lighted by Electricity, and 
Horizontal Grands in every Studio. Moderate inclusive charges. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, 32-40, Wigmore St., London, W.-: 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. | LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
6 and 7, Buomrigip Crescent, Pappincton, W.- | GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.« 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, Patron: His Grace Tue Duxe or Legps. 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, s9g0. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, pap ae 
Boarp oF EXAMINATION, 
| Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.RuJ 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. | Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R. C.0, = 
| Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 








Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September; Final Mus. B.., | EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER 

and Mus. D., September only. | Ro ecg ag ip Ne et aa eS * 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, | Singing = I L. nny — Theory. Ole a. yt). 

. - Pane HR Pane < 104 I < oO s See eld » 

Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. IL codon endl at ewes san L oc 11 Centres throughout the United Kingies 

| in DECEMBER. Last day of Entry, November 15. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be hy 


on application to the Secretary. 


LONDON ; | The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associay 
Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) | (A.L.C.M. ) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, Juiy, 
INCORPORAT =D 1891. and December, and for the Dip »ylomas of Associate in Music (A, Mu, 


L.C.M.), Lic entiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellows 


8 } ts STR T IXFORD STREE ON nx, W.- . ~ 
» . —- > tes - wd ~~ : eas I sg: N . (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 
ae a. pe ee a ——— _ LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
Board of Examination: in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. CENTRES may also be arranged. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughiy 


Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. | trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons my 
Resear Fou Fanw,. Mes. Dec, Dencin commence from any date. For full information apply, 

Rev. Nort Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon A, GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 

Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. Telegrams: “ * Supe rtonic, Reg. London.” _ Telephone: 387 > Central, 





ava LVGM FVCh all subjects, including the Diplomas of T he Master ke y to T e ch nique. 


C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 

Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. J br = : 
THE TECHNIQUER 

(Patented Great Britain and U.S.A.). 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 





Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. A Gymnastic Appliance for developing the hand. A necessity fora 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, instrumentalists. The STRETCH can easily be increased, and muck 
pe 
; ‘ SIIpp IESS o : ° e. Five minut 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. SU PPLENESS of hands and fingers results from its use. | ive minutes 

per day is as good as one hour's practice. A great boon to those with 
Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. small or stiff hands. Used and cordially recommended by Charles 

y } 4 


: . Macphers« x g organist, St. P: s Cs -dral), Charl 

All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, “y Rodd: mm. Esq. weew Ln satan I uul's ther on ), Charles 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.-2 . Reddie, Esq F R.A, 1., and many other distinguished musicians. 
‘ . ae Lecture-dem« matration by the inventor, Mr. R. J Pitcher, with Pfte 

" —— | Illustrationsat the London Academy of Music, Princes St. , W.-1, Tuesday 

rw YT i a September 18. Chair to be taken by E. S. Roper, Esq., B.A , Mus. Bac 
INCORPORATED GU ILD OF CHURCH (sub-organist, Westminster Abbey), at 8 p.m. Admission free. “ Hand 


MUSICIANS. Development,” by Mr. R. J. Pitcher, price 6d. Prospectus and testi 


monials from The Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard Street, W.-1. 
Founded 1888. a , 

Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





IssuEp as A Net Book. 
President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 


DgAN OF MANCHESTER. rin ~ ~ mmr + y 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M.), | H |: ( | | [ RC | | | |\ M \ A] 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 4 4 Or a Fe 

at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. FOR THE 


COMPETITIONS, 1017. N?7T. Y TT. y 

SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best FuNeRAL Marcu, and CI | k | S | | \N\ \ E \ R 
SHort ANTHEM. or sis 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn Tung, and Dovater 


’ Mvus . Eprror 
CHANT. {usicaL Eprrors 


re HUGH BLAIR, M.A., Mus. Doc., CAnras. 

a (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
intments. -Tr Pp ke , > 7 R 

Galendar (gratis) and Surthes Siemans of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, LISTER R. I EACE, B.A., F.R.C.O. 

18, Berners Street, London, W. 


_ _ NET. 
> 4 ; IT > Music EpITion. With complete Indexes. Cloth 4 ° 

' MR. W. H. BREARE Ditto For Choir use... ... 4,2 6 
VOCAL ADVISER and TEACHER OF SINGING | worps onry. Large type fe . 10 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. Ditto Small type a Li mp cloth 0 4 

Author of ‘‘Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal | CHILDREN’S SUPPLEMENT. HYMNS ONLY. Paper 0 | 


Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing." 4s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 


“The most let t English.”—* Lancelot,” i tr 
the = 2 mas complete guide to singing in English ncelot,” in KALE N DAR 


“One of the sanest of sane expositions. "——Musical Courier, N.Y. ; 
oe a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. OF 
““A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”"—Zastern , 1 S 2 , rc 
Morning News. * Suggested Hymns for Sundays & Holy Days 
‘Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 7 > a 7 7 
** His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what he has Price 6d. net. 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
** Common-sense in all he utters. "—Leeds Mercury. ; . 
5 a acknowledged authority. . . —Western Morning News. LONDON : 
. ave not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one —_— . . - 
knows more about the voice and vocal production then’ Mr. W. H. NovELLO AND Co., Lrp, 160, Wardour Street, W.-l 
Breare."—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. AND 


Address: “‘Heratp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE. MARSHALL Bros., Ltp., 47, Paternoster Row, E.C.-4 
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The drudgery of 


satiation 


All necessity for “‘ Keyboard Drudg " has been abolished by my 

“ From Brain to Keyboard’ Syn. ” neenes ad of spending years in 
wearisome “‘ practising " for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few minutes for a few months twice daily. 

The mastery of the piano which my System 
unattainable by the slow and laborious “ practice” 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 


abolished 


will give you is 
methods, even 


This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. 


Improvement starts with the very oy lesson and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. he lessons are given by post and 
will be carefully adapted to your individu, al requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., 
the advantages of which, he stated, 
own personal experience. Over §,< 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


has strongly recommended my System, 
he could cordially endorse from his 
ooo successful students testify to its 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all 
grades of proficiency. When replying, please state whether average 
or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


CHARLES > TREE. 





‘ELIJAH,” Burnley, April, 1917.—** It is undisputed that Mr. Tree 
isa true artist. As the Prophet he was superb to the last degree. 
Press. 

“HIAWATHA,” Weston, May, 1917.—“* He rose to superb heights, 
singing with the splendid tone and natural sincerity which have con- 

tituted him the great baritone he is. Wercury. 

“HOW TO ACQUIRE EASE OF VOICE PRODUCTION,” 


by Charles Tree (published by Joseph Williams). 

On account of the wish of many teachers and pupils to have personal 
lnaration of the art of ease in singing, as shown in the above book, 
Mr. Tree has decided to give a ‘fe w lessons to any who find it difficult to 

tain ease which is so essential to art, and to the long life of the voice. 
These less« ns will be treated with absolute privacy, and will be given 
with the object of helping x forward that easy method of voi ice production, 
— DIFFICULTY of which is its SIMPL IC ITY 

A Teacher from the North writes, May, 1917: “ The five lessons I 

had from you during my five days’ stay in London have been a revela- 
of simplici ty. For over thirty years I find I have been struggling 
in the dark. 

















Concert dates, &c., 20, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 


The Prospectus containing information as to the Courses of Study 
for the Mus. B. and Mus. D. Degrees will be ang ew on application 
to the Registrar. Under the new regulations, Graduates of other 
approved Universities, who fulfil the requirements of the Syllabus, may 
jualify for the Degree of Mus. D. The Hargreaves Scholarship, of the 
alne of £30 per annum, and tenable for two years, is awarded on the 
esults of the first Mus. B. Examination. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
J. & W. CHESTER 


(O. M. KLING, Proprietor). 
New AppREssS 
(eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..-: 
(ast Floor). 
Lance Stock oF ENG.IsH, FRENCH, AND Russian Music, AND OF 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 





Wiilaa 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Musicat Reviser To Masses. Nove.to ror Txirty-Two Years. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. Wacrorp Davigs. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, WN Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas ‘of F.L.C. L. Mus. L.C.M., A. R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M, Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
** Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 








PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 


(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Graduated Courses of Study in Rudiments, 


Harmony, Form, &c. 


L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-16 .. 108 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. 1914-17... 23 om a - 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 





D*® CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 





F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 357 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O. and 
A.R.C.O., &c. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 3, De Burgh 
Park, | Bar stead, Surrey. Telephone, Burgh Heath, 346. 

rIss. _. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
4 INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 


studio), in Pianofi orte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Brid ge Road, S.W.-11 


Acts ne Ee 8 


Tr. HEAV ISIDE, Solo Pianist: (‘ delight- 
Torwood Street, 


Western Guardian). Occasional (ensemble) Cellist. 27. 
Torquay. Successful Examination Coaching. 
R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


[>> F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 

Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils 
Debenham Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musici ians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W.-1 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 55. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55S. net. 
Dovsi_e CouNTERPOINT 
Fucus. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 
PronounctnG VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELODY. ad. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 1s. 6d. 

The above, complete, will be _= arded (carriage paid) for £1. 














Professor of 
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rit he MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M,, ‘Ip EMONSTRATION OF ORGAN ACCOy 
A.R.C. Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. PANIMENT by Mr. Francis T. Kennarp, at St. May 
Peow Work - tc orrespondence. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. | Abchurch, Abchurch Lane, Cannon Street, on Tuesday eveniny 
~ September 18, at 7. Tickets, gratis, of The Choir- Trainers’ Leary 
N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for] ::, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.-4. Kindly apply soon. 
L.R.A.M. and Fag 1 Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
** Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils r ne am iene 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, ARITONES should buy “ STRENGTHEN, yy “i 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. LOVE, THIS CASTLE OF MY HEART ” (Oakley). Compa | + 


—_ " BtoD. 1s. 6d. net. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W..1 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON » Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private V JIL BYE’S SECOND SET OF MADRIGAL 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's (1609).—Good copy, complete, except title-page Sextus px, 
= ils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., | What offers Address, ‘J. J.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Ward 

R.C.O, Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1 Street, London, W.-1. ae “TTWE 











N ISS MARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. E DEUM In F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUN 


(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). MITTIS ; - By A. Toase, Novello & Co.. Lis 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. CAMETES we F. pe F 7& wae, SPS aloes 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
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I think your Patent Pedal mYNrty which a 1, Co 
HOIR BOYS WANTED immediately. State | Sit Osea i Von uly, en Pas 
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Downshire Hill, Hampstead. Vicar, 55, Parliament Hill, ALFRED HOLLINS. 
TO,VICAI RS requiring an Organist.—Dr. Percy C. 


Buck and Dr. Ernest Walker strongly recommend Mr. A. H. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Allen, Organist of St. John's Cathedral, Newfoundland. After ten a 


years’ service, Mr. Allen has returned to England, and attaches more London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 

importance to environment than to salary. Reference may be made as = - — —_——— 
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free for SUNDAY DUTY anywhere. Arthur Mangelsdorff, 
L.R.A.M. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. COMPOSED BY 
RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. . 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, : . ‘ +s 
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—_ — = s at minimum of os Apply, W. E. Richardson & will welc 
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HE SINGER’S GUIDE, by Marie Witt.— — 


Vocal Exercises, with Advice on Natural Voice-Training. Third Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Edition now ready (Novello & Co.), 2s. €d. net. Madame Marie Witt, 
Professor of Singing (formerly ov al Opera, Hanover). Lessons. oe 
;, Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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READY SHORTLY. Ree Sieeieettn 


NOVELLO'S 


\LBUMS for the ORGAN 


No. 


8. 
TWELVE SELECTED 
‘CHRISTMAS MUSIC). 


PIECES 


Purck THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Ciotrn, Prick Five Suwirncs. 


CONTENTS. 


. Cuorace Precupe, “In dulci jul J. S. Bact 
PastoraL Symrnony (“ Christmas Oratorio ’) J. S. Bach 
QUEM VIDISTIS, PASTORES W. T. Best 

4 Ventre in BETHLEHEM W. T. Best 


Frederic H. Cower 
William Faulkes 


«, Decemper—Christmas Morn 


6, FANTASIA ON OLD Curistmas CAROLS 
For UNTO us A CHILD Is BORN (‘“* Messiah ") Handel 
PASTORALE Theodore Kullak 
o CHorus oF SHEPHERDS a .. J. Lemmens 


Gustav Merkel 


Luard-Selby 


1. CHRISTMAS PASTORALE 
A Curistmas PASTORAL . B. 


FANTASY ON TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS - John E. West 
(“ The First Nowell" and ‘‘ Good King Wenceslas."’) 


Loxpon: Novetto anp Company, Lrurrep. 
JusT PUBLISHED. 
No. 89. NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


A PRIMER 


Or 


Pedal Scales and Arpeggios 


ORGAN 
With an Appendix, including some exercises for acquiring 
greater facility in pedalling. 
RY 
HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD 
(Organist, St. George's Hall, Liverpool). 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


“Such a work was greatly needed. Many organists and students 


will welcome Mr. Ellingford’s Primer."—7he Athenanum 


Nove__o anp Company, Limited, 


London : 


. 447, ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN, 


FUGUE IN E MAJOR 


Part If.) 





(From the “ Art of Organ Playing,” 
By W. T. BEST. 


Price One Shilling. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


Eptrep ny ERNEST NEWMAN. 


THE 
THEORY OF HARMONY. 
An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, 


with an Examination of the Chief Systems of Harmony 


from Rameau to the present day. 


MATTHEW 


Mus. D., 


SHIRLAW, 


F.R.C.O. 


(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


Issued as a Net Book, Price Ten Shillings net. 


*A unique and most valuable English treatise on its subject. The 
Verkshire Post. 


London: NovELto anp Company, Limited 








A VALUABLE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
leading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 


These suggestions relate to both the mechanical! and intellectual sides 
f the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of 
expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 
the use of the pedals, ef catera. 

WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 

WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 





Price, Crorxn, Girt, Five SHILLINGS NET. 


Published as a Net Book. 





London: NoveELto anp Company, Limited. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
= BROADWOOD 


President : 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. — 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. PIA! 


Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 








The following Candidates were successful at the HIGHER 


EXAMINATIONS held at the College in APRIL and JULY last. .OSW oh 5 rT 
FELLOWS (F.T.C.L.) BOSWORTH EDITION. At 





Arthur C. Breillat, Albert J. Thompson, F.R.C.O., Jean P. J. | ¢¢ . se = Twen' 
rk THE LYRIC ORGANIST] © 
LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 4 is 4 ha ’ hint a 
PI ANC + ORTE.—Marjorie W. Agate, Frances M. Beken, Clarissa A COLLECTION OF of the 
E. Bro Elsie M. Charlton, Vivlet G. Cross, Daisy G. Curtis, E M li Pi fi th 0 Mr 
Bernard Fe wiles, L.R.A.M., Annie C. Groom, Marian Hold Harold asvy MeCLOdIOUS 1eces Jor oe ro SE Ee 
G. Howells, Wilfrid P. Leverton, Dorothy E. Lewin, G ladys L. ss y : : Sab, ments 
Marriott, Freda C. M. Morgan, Edith L. Parnell, Iris A. Payne, EpDITED AND ARRANGED BY both | 
Dorothy A. Smith, Irene R. Smith, Norah M. H. Thorne, Gladys E. 7 
Whitfield, Florence M. Withy. E. STANL E Y ROPER, merel 
ORGAN.—Sara B. Frankland. Mus. Bac. the w 
SINGING.—Patty Bowen, Marjorie Gurr, Mrs. Ada L. Sears. caniniiatiian time t 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). In Three Volumes, each ts. 6d. ‘co 
THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Ernest S. ee for 
Burnett, Mary E. Dawson, Essie Gardner, Mrs. Emily L. Hobbs, . s. Waite: , kat . 
Maud M. Maxwell, Carolyn F. Price, Charles S. Watson, LL.D. = this Edition ee Editor has kept y While the resources thei 
PIANOFORTE.—Winifred Bishop, : Cowell, Ceinwen | ® two-manua instrument only ile it is hoped, app 
Davies, Philip E. Fleming, Marie L. Fr Harry R. Garratt, | therefore, that the directions for registration may be found pre 
Gladys L. Gillard, Frances I. M. Gordon, Elsa F. Gow, Eva W. | serviceable in such circumstances, it is recommended that «@ of t 


Grantham, Dorothy H. Griffiths, Margaret T. Haine, Emma F. Hay, a larger instrument the items be made even more interesting 
Edith W. Hayes, Phyllis Hayward, Dorothy A. Heale, Eva M. I 
Hiscocks, Ellen W. Hogden, Violet FE. Hosking, Kate E. Hunt, In such cases the choir and solo organs should be freely em am 
Constance E. Ingram, Jennie Jones, Olive A. Judd, Constance King, | ployed, and the registration suggested may then be regarded and 


Rose F. G. Koettlitz, Thirza W. Light, Mary F. Lucas, Camilla G. as supplying but a general idea of the composer's intention J a the 








Masterson, Hilda R. Merrett, Lizzie Miller, Ethel Myers, Marie L. 
Nash, Ruby M. Neville, Ivy D. Perkins, Ellen B. Pool, Marguerite : . : argun 
M. H. Ravina, Mary V. Saimon, Nellie L. ae ~ Maud Stewart, Among the items contained are the following : of th 
lice M. i . iliz ni we 7 rar m5 . Tr ymuchet, Elsie E. | SLUMBER SONG (Squire) PLAINTE (Tellier) is the 
a Ethel i hes s, Rosetta Walker, Eva Vest ok, Florence A. | BRIDAL SONG (Jensen) PLAINS OF PEACE (Barnari) : 
Wilburn, Ma W s, Muriel Williams, Win M. Wo see oe ghee ti Mi atmaae Daan Maccada lano 
i a ~ ry A. ney _ furiel Williams i nifride 1. Wolfle. VISION (Byford) TOCCATA (Crawtord) P th 
ORGAN.—Harold O. Newman. And many other favourite copyright numbers. Y. 
SINGING.—Horace H. Collins. a which 
VIOLIN.—Katherine L. Homersham, Sister M. A. O'Connor. Just Re-tssugp. 
CERTIFICATES. 
PIANOFORTE.—Doreen Ashley-Smith, Margaret Aston, Amy Y wt & T . : 
E. Brett, Cl: “ . George, Gertrude L. Hayward, Dorothy M. RECI I ATION MUSIC. 
Holbrook, Clarice . Kathleen A. James, Edna 5S. Jer nnings, Beatrice STANLEY HAWLEY. 
Kidgell, Elsie F. . Rayner Win ifred R. Richards, Hannah M. a Res = 
Richardson, Doris G. Tobitt, Cl arisse G. Wright. No. Tue Betts.. a Edgar Alen Fee 
ORGAN.—Charles G. Pick o . Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree Charles Kingsley 
;AN, 12 s G. ckard. “ 
lien nas spina , - » 5 RIDING THRO’ THE Broom Whyte Melville 
SINGING.—Ellen F. Carpenter, Millicent J. Righton. Sun teesn op an Cons .. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
EX AMINERS. Sir Frederick Bridge, Joseph C. Bridge, Mus. D., | ” 
Sir Frederic ¢ —_ I - urd d’Evry, C. E. Ford, Mus. D., H. A. 
Harding, Mus. D., E. F. Horner, Mus. D., Charlton Keith, C. Egerton W 7 y CO. 
Lowe, Albert M: alin: son, Alfred Mistowski, Mus. B., C. W. Pearce, BOS ‘OR I H « CO , 
Mus. D., Louis Pecskai, Emile Sauret, Charles Schilsky, j. E. New Apprgss :— Ex 
Vernham, Mus D., C. Vincent, Mus. D., George F. Vincent, J.| 8, HEDpON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.-1. = 
Warriner, Mus. D., Mme. Hilda Wilson. PD oun a 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.-1. Just PusBisHep. 
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PIANO-PLAYER MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


At the end of his article on ‘The Foundations of 
Twentieth Century Music,’ in the August number of 
the Musical Times, Mr. Edwin Evans throws out a 
hint as to the as yet almost unsuspected possibilities 
of the piano-player.* 

Mr. Evans, with prophetic eye, sees these instru- 
ments playing a large part in the future development 
both of music and of musical sensibility. It is not 


merely that they will place most of the finest music in | 


the world within the reach of thousands who have no 
time to work up a pianoforte technique of their own ; 
‘composers,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘will write direct 
for this improved mechanism, thereby freeing 
themselves from all the mechanical restrictions 
appertaining to the use of ten fingers, which at 
present limit the number, rapidity, and distance 
of the notes used.’ 
I am glad to have the support of so thoughtful 
and progressive a musician as Mr. Evans for 
a thesis that I have long maintained. My own 
argument, often urged upon the manufacturers 
of these instruments and of the rolls for them, 
is that the piano-player is not simply an old-style 
pianoforte sounded by pneumatics instead of 
by the hand: it is a mew musical instrument, from 
which we shall never get the best possible results 


until composers learn the peculiar resources of it 
and how to exploit these. 

I do not propose here to enumerate the many ways 
in which the present music rolls can be improved: 
the reader who is interested in this subject will find 
several suggestions set forth in articles of mine in 
the Piano-Player Review and elsewhere. I propose 
at present to discuss only one point,—that of how to 
develop a genuine piano-player idiom of composition. 
The prime essential is to forget the mechanism of the 
pianoforte, and the ten fingers to which it has pleased 
a niggard Providence to restrict us. Half the 
ingenuity of the writers of clavier music has been 
expended in trying to dodge the limitations imposed 
on us by the nature of the instrument and the nature 
of our hands. When instruments of the clavier type 
were poor in sustaining power, composers were driven 
to invent all sorts of graces to fill up the interstices 
between the various notes of the melody, so that the 
ear should be as little conscious as possible of any 
lapsing of the sound. When the feeling for sonority 
expanded, largely as the result of the development of 
orchestral music, composers tried to increase the tonal 
| resources of the pianoforte by using the pedal as a sort 
|of clumsy third fist: hence came the Field-Chopin 
| technique that is the basis of the modern pianoforte 
| idiom, the colour-range of the left hand being increased 
| by leaving the pedal to hold a deep note while the 
hand itself moved far away and broke the chords up 
into arpeggios. Granados and others have developed 
this kind of technique to an extent of which Chopin 
never dreamed. But no matter what the ingenuity of 
modern composers and players, they can never get 
| away from the fact that their total and final resources 
| consist of a pedal and ten fingers. They may put on 
| paper passages that would have astonished Couperin 
or Field, and that may even look impossible to the 
modern eye at first sight, such as this from the 
* Goyescas’ : 














Ex. 1. 

















but when the passage is found to be quite playable, it 
is simply because the composer has seen to it that a 
finger is never left idle, and that after it has struck a 
given note it can turn the business of maintaining it 


over to the pedal, while it itself goes looking for work | 
This is the method that has done such | 


elsewhere. 
extraordinarily good service in the most modern Bach 
transcriptions. But never for a moment can the 
transcriber or composer forget the limitations of 
the fingers and the hand. These limitations are 
Serious ; the most daring of pianoforte technicians 





. . . . . ert Re . = 
bh I use this term in preference to ‘mechanical instrument,’ which 

ardly does justice to the part played by the performer in making music 
upon instruments of the pianola type. 


wave cae 








Yet when an 


can do no more than dance in chains. 
| instrument is made that laughs at the limitations of 
the hand, it takes at least a generation before either 
| composers or transcribers realise the gift that the 


genius of another man has given them—before they 
realise that they can now write as if they had twenty 
fingers, with an unlimited span. I do not mean that 
they should crowd as many notes into a chord upon 


| the piano-player as there would be in an orchestral 


arrangement of the chord, for in practice there is a 
limit to the number of simultaneous notes that the 
pneumatics can make effective. By the skilful spacing 
of just four or five notes, however, they could attain 
effects of extraordinary sonority. Yet it is this 
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spacing that they never seem to think about, simply 
because they still think in terms of the possibilities of 
reach of the two hands. 

To see how the composers would benefit by regarding 
the piano-player not as another kind of pianoforte but as 
a new instrument, let us look at some of the dreadful 
warnings as to the folly of the old point of view that have 
been unconsciously given us bythe transcribers. With 
clavier music pure and simple the problem offers, of 
course, practically no difficulties. What the two hands 
can do the piano-player can easily do (I am not speaking 
now of expression: that is an aspect of the case that 
does not concern us here). Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred pieces written for the clavier have simply to 
be cut for the piano-player as they stand. The only 
exception I would make is in the case of some of the 
older music that is liberally besprinkled with embel- 
lishments. Some of these come out so badly that, 
until some enterprising maker constructs a lighter 
instrument of the older type for use with 
pneumatics, it might be as well at times to 
omit certain of these graces from the melody. It is 
when we come to the arrangements of orchestral 
scores for the piano-player that we see how slow the 
makers and the transcribers have been to realise the 
nature of the new instrument they are working upon. 
There is a curious, unconscious conservatism in 
mankind that makes it cling to an old habit of 
thought or way of procedure long after the circum- 
stances that brought it into being have passed away. 
In the early days of electric lighting, for example, the 
tendency was to make the apparatus resemble oil- 
lamps or gas-jets ; it was only by slow stages that 
people came to see that the problem of getting the 
best out of electric lighting meant acquiring quite a 
new technique of structure, placing, and shading. In 
countries where stone or brick buildings developed 
slowly out of wooden buildings, it was long a habit to 
make roofs and supports suggest a timber formation. 
A good deal of early pottery is worked in ‘patterns 
derived from the interlacing of wicker in the still 
earlier kinds of vessel. Musicians will remember how 
long it took for a genuine instrumental style to 
develop : the first impulse of composers for instruments 
was to write in the style that had been determined by 
the limitations of purely vocal resources. So it was 
perhaps only to be expected that the first transcribers 
of orchestral music for the piano-player should take as 
their starting-point the already existent transcriptions 
of this music for the pianoforte. They overlooked one 
important point, however,—that these transcriptions 
were what they were because the transcriber had to 
‘fake’ the music in order to bring it within the 
compass of two hands. Look, for instance, at the 
opening pages of the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture— 
especially bars 71 ff—in the full score and in 
Otto Singer’s excellent arrangement in Breitkopf 
& Hiartel’s edition. In bars 71 and 72, Singer, 
in order to preserve the violin phrase, has to 
transpose the real melodic line an octave* lower 
than it should be. What should be the main 
melody thus becomes only a counterpoint, while the 
violin melody, that is really only a counterpoint, 
is made to look like the main melody. In bar 73 
the proper arrangement is suddenly reverted to, with 
the result that this main melody is made to take a leap 
of an octave higher, instead of continuing in the one 
register, as in Wagner. In bars 76 ff, the effect of the 
sustained minim chords in the brass and lower strings 
cannot be reproduced in the pianoforte; here the 
transcriber has to take refuge in the usual pianistic 
device of giving the lowest note to the pedal to hold, 








and then letting the left hand take a chord 
distance above it on the off-beat, with the result th 
the music has a jerkiness that is quite foreign 
the stately sweep of it in the orchestra.* Now { 
cutter of the roll, instead of referring to the orchest, 
score, follows the pianoforte arrangement blind) =” 1 
forgetful of the facts that the transcriber has had theypcu" 
little dodges forced on him by the limitations of pY 2” ‘ 
human hands, and that the piano-player could wget 

perfect ease render both passages precisely as Wagneh 
has written them. ts si 
Let us look at one or two more cases that show hy ~ oi 
far the roll-makers are from understanding the naty tallc 
of the instrument for which they are working. AnlBrit me 
I have of the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ will serve the Lm shou 
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well enough. This roll has evidently been cut 
Josef Rubinstein’s two-hand arrangement for thE. co 
pianoforte ; it has certainly never been through tkB..-mor 
hands of anyone who knew the orchestral score, orz k 
any rate of anyone who troubled to compare ths Loo 
score with the roll. Rubinstein’s arrangement is ~ 
excellent one from the pianist’s point of view. Whe 
the cutter of the roll has forgotten is, among oth: 
things, that an intelligent pianist makes considerabk 
use of the sustaining pedal. Now the managementd 
the pedal is to my thinking one of the weakest of tk Ex 
features of the piano-player at present. There x 
devices for letting the instrument do, as it were, is 
own pedalling; but these are far from ideal. 4 
musician who understands harmony and knows th 
work he is playing will prefer to use the pedal-leveriz 
just the way he would use the foot-pedal if he wer 
playing the music by hand. But as far as my om 
experience goes, the pedal-lever rarely acts with the fwhere, 
same rapidity as the foot-pedal, either in removing «a [softly b 
restoring the dampers, with the result that therfandac 
is always a certain amount of harmonic blurring; times it 
while it is impossible to achieve with the finger-| interspe 
lever the many delicacies and_ subtleties that/ can for 
the foot can achieve within a single bar. As} grows | 
yet only the broader effects of pedalling are} and we 
to be had on the piano-player, and for some time to} C. It) 
come, I think, the roll-makers would be well-advised | have re 
to secure as many pedal effects as possible by means| bar. B 
of the perforations : in this way the amateur player | point | 
who knew nothing of pedalling would have the main | previou 
effects ready-made for him, while the skilled musician | fundam 
would be able to devote more of his attention to the | must be 
difficult niceties of the pedal. But in the roll of the | wishes 
‘Siegfried Idyll’ of which I am speaking, not only is }techniq 
no attempt made to overcome the natural disabilitieso | Anot! 
the piano-player with regard to pedalling, but the [be take 
fundamental notes of the harmony are sometimes 00 [passage 
even cut to their proper length. Everyone wil 
remember the passage for the two horns commencing 
thus : 
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The second horn holds the tied semibreve through ‘ simpli 
sixteen bars. It is obviously an effect impossible 1 wd i 
rs 





* It is true that on each of the off-beats Wagner gives an arpegaiv 
chord to the harps ; but these do not break the massive continuity ofthi , To be 














* In reality two octaves: but of course on the pianoforte the whole 
melody is rightly taken an octave lower than the flutes have it. 
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sroduce on the pianoforte. If the G is held by the 
ger alone, it gets weaker bar by bar, and soon 
nishes altogether. If it is held by the pedal, there 
ssults an appalling blurring of the harmony, and no 
ngenuity in pedalling can quite overcome the 
jificulty. Rubinstein has tried to solve the problem 
py an occasional re-striking of the note, and a cunning 

angement of pressures and relaxations of the pedal. 
The roll-cutter not only ignores all this, but actually 
ts the G only the length of the /s¢ bar, lets it die 
‘nto silence for some further bars, then cuts it again 
t show ho, asingle bar, and so on. The effect is grotesque. 
the natur tallcosts the G should have been maintained, even 
ng it meant a frequent re-striking of it ; and of course 
he purpoeB: should be re-struck often enough to do away with 















N Cut froaBe necessity for maintaining it with the pedal, with 
it for the consequent damage to the clearness of the 
hrough thf rmony. 
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where, the reader will remember, the chord is held 
softly by the strings for the length of two semibreves 
and a crotchet,* while the horns reiterate the C four 
times in triplets, and then six times in quavers with 
interspersed rests. The tempo is fairlyslow. Anyone 
can foresee the result on the piano-player. The chord 
grows fainter and fainter and ultimately disappears, 
lling are} and we are left with nothing but the tap-tap-tap of the 
e time to} C. It would surely have been better for the cutter to 
l-advised | have re-sounded the harmonic notes in the second 
by means} bar. But even more certain is it—and this is the 
ur player| point I am moving towards—that here, as in the 
the main | previous example, we are face to face with one of the 
musician | fundamental weaknessess of the piano-player, that 
on to the | must be taken into consideration by any composer who 
oll of the|wishes to write in accordance with its peculiar 
ot only is | technique. 

bilities} Another defect of the instrument that will have to 
_but the fbe taken into account will be seen in the following 
rimes not passage : 
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Shall have more to say about this passage later: here 

through ' simply want to draw attention to the trill. Wagner 

ssible togs!ves it to the violas, and am octave higher than it 


appears in the pianoforte score. 
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, 0 be strictly accurate, in the second bar the lower notes of the 
jarmony are struck out. 
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Now a trill in the violas on the B below middle 
C is a delicate effect, and one that is rendered even 
less obtrusive by the many timbres by which it is here 
surrounded in strings, wood-wind, and horns. But a 
trill on the pianoforte,—and still more on the piano- 
player—on the B that is an octave below this is a very 
different matter; it is almost unbearably rough. It 
certainly does not reproduce the effect Wagner 
intended, and by coming to the front as it does, 
instead of remaining in the background, it deranges 
the whole focus of the chord. Ifthe B really had to 
be cut at this depth, the maker of the roll would have 
done better to omit the trill altogether; but he 
apparently did not realise that an effect that may be 
charming in the orchestra may be hideous on the 
piano-player. 

Let us look at this passage a little more closely, 
however. In the chord at the commencement of the 
second bar, the semibreve E in the right hand is an 
addition of Rubinstein’s ; in the full score the only E 
is the one in the bass. The skeleton of the orchestral 
structure will be seen in the following quotation : 





Ex. 5. ty a 
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First of all, the melody is given out by flute, oboe, 
Ist clarinet, and Ist violins 7” umztson, not, as in the 
pianoforte score, doubled in the lower octave. This 
doubling deprives it, and especially the violin triplet, 
of its proper grace and airiness. Then the G sharp 
on the fourth beat of the bar is held as a crotchet by 
the wood-wind, which do not take the triplet of the 
violins ; and this G sharp is doubled ¢hroughout the 
whole bar an octave lower in the 2nd clarinet and 
2nd violins, and by these latter and the bassoon an 
octave lower still. It is of prime importance in giving 
the chord its peculiar flavour ; yet there is not a trace 
of it in the pianoforte arrangement. But we must not 
blame Rubinstein. He has done what any expert 
pianist and harmonist would have done under the cir- 
cumstances. The G sharp being difficult to manage, he 
inserts an E, which goes a good way towards defining 
the quality of the chord: he doubles the melody in 
the right-hand because of the instinctive feeling that 
in the top part alone it would be rather too far from 
the bass he has written ; and asthe B is impossible in 


-]| its proper place, he transposes it and its trill an octave 
—— | lower. 


But why on earth all these fakes should be 
reproduced on the piano-player is a mystery under- 
standed only by the roll-cutter. The roll could have 
been cut to play the passage precisely as Wagner has 
written it. And I fancy that a roll-cutter who under- 
stood the difference between a piano-player and an 
orchestra would not have doubled the triplets in the 
third bar. They drown the melodic D sharp, and are 
altogether too beefy. I think the lower B would have 
been sufficient. These middle timbres of the piano- 
forte offer peculiar difficulties to the pneumatic instru- 
ment ; ond the prospective composer for it will need 
to study them carefully. 

Let us look at just two more examples from the 
‘Siegfried Idyll’ that will illustrate the folly of 
transcribing an orchestral score for the piano-player 
exactly as it stands. Here is the well-known bird-call 
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The trumpet peals the motive out in its original form ; 
the flute and oboe have it in a more elaborate form. 





| Between them they make a tremendous effect withit 
| In the Rubinstein arrangement, bar 2 appears thus: 
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The figure in triplets is one given, in the full score, 
to the Ist violins alone. The rest of the orchestra 
maintains loudly the chord of the seventh ; the clashing 
of the D and C (shown more clearly in Ex. 6 than in 
Ex. 7) is insisted on in the flute, oboe, 1st clarinet, 
trumpet, Ist horn, and 2nd violins (in octaves). It is 
indeed the vital feature of the chord. On the pianoforte 
the upper part of the chord becomes a diminishing | 
quantity every moment, owing to its height on the 
keyboard ; it is the violin counter-figure that comes to 
the forefront. Now the player by hand has at any rate 
this advantage, that he can use his eyes as well as his 
ears. He may not hear the high D-C, but he knows 
the notes ought to be there ; and, as often happens in | 
these cases, his imagination supplies what is necessary. 
But the poor man who knows nothing of the ‘ Siegfried | 
Idyll’ but what his piano-player tells him will hear | 
nothing but the clattering violin figure: ¢47s he will | 
assume to be the me/ody that Wagner wrote, and this | 
he will tack on to the real melody that is heard clearly | 
enough in the succeeding bars. For at this point 
Rubinstein has been mercifully inconsistent. In the third 
bar of Ex. 6, Wagner repeats the descending violin 
figure, this time as the arpeggio of the chord of the 








seventh on C instead of on D as before ; but Rubinstein 
omits this second figure. Why then has he inserted 
it in the previous bar? Merely because he knew that 
the pianoforte resonance being what it is, the bar 
chord of the seventh would not fill the whole of th 
bar : something had to be done to keep the tone going 
and he was glad to find this violin figure ready to hs 
hand. In the succeeding bar, where he has interesting 
matter enough of another kind, he gives the makeshift 
violin figure the go-by. The roll-cutter has again 
followed him blindly in all his omissions and 
commissions ; whereas what he should have done wa 
to have ignored the violin line altogether, made sure, 
by some means or Other, that the top of the chordin 
bar two should have been heard throughout the bar, 
and given the whole weight of the pianoforte to 
making the full bird-call tell as effectively there ast 
does in the orchestra. 

For a last illustration of the mistakes that ar 
constantly being made in the rolls by the cutter 
slavishly following a pianoforte adaptation of a 
orchestral score, let us look at the following passage 
from the pianoforte version of the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ 


it is the continuation of quotations Ex. 6 and Ex. 7: 
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This, I think, would have sounded better on the piano-player in this form : 











The salient melodic line is that in the violins, which | into terms of his own instrument, with the occasional 
Rubinstein omits altogether. What is going on in' faking that such translation demands. 
the flute, oboe, and ist clarinet is only a sort of} The best way for the composer for the piano-player 
excitement. But it is upon this mere tremolando that | to begin to master the technique of his instrument is by 
Rubinstein fastens in the second half of the bar ; the | the study of orchestral works in the form they assume 
result is that the flashing violin phrase disappears after |in the present rolls. That will teach him, more 
the second beat —is lost like a river in the sand. The quickly and efiectively than anything else, the many 
ascending arpeggios in the tenor in the pianoforte | things he must avoid. It will show him just where the 
score have no place in Wagner : they are Rubinstein’s | piano-player is weak in sustaining power, in thematic 
device for procuring extra sonority. Why, one asks | stress, or in the differentiation of polyphonic voices, 
in despair, should the maker of the roll reproduce | and also the curious individualities of timbre in the 
Rubinstein with this dogged fidelity when it would | three main registers of the keyboard. He will learn, 
have been equally easy to reproduce what Wagner | for instance, that an effect that is admirable enough in 
wrote? The D in the bass, combined with a simple} one part of the keyboard may be quite horrible 
statement, in the inner part, of the chord given out by | a few tones lower down. A skilful pianist might be 
the horns, bassoons, and lower strings, would have | able to temper a passage of this kind to his instrument ; 
been quite sufficient to define the harmony and give it} on the piano-player this may be impossible. At the 
resonance ; and against this harmonic background the | same time the composer will, of course, think in terms 
violin phrase, set free from its wood-wind trimmings,| much larger than those of the ordinary pianoforte 
would have stood out with the sharpness of definition} music. He will not forget that, even with two hands, 
that Wagner intended it to have. the cunning massing or spacing of notes will give 
These illustrations might be multiplied a thousand- | quasi-orchestral effects, as in the following passage 
fold ; but enough has been said, I think, to show the | from the ‘ Goyescas’: 
thoughtlessness with which orchestral works are| 
generally adapted to the piano-player, the undue| 
deference that is paid to the ordinary pianoforte | 
transcriptions of these works, and the complete failure | 
to realise that the piano-player is not the old pianoforte | | 
manipulated by pneumatics instead of by the fingers, | 
but a new instrument with undreamt of possibilities of | 


1» -* 
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efiect. The next stage in the production of these rolls 
will have to be the arrangement of the scores Jure/y 
and simply for the piano-player, by some one who} 
knows the orchestral score through and through, knows 

what effects the composer was aiming at, knows which | 
isforeground and which is background, understands 

both the resources and limitations of the piano-player, | 
and knows how, in difficult cases, to utilise its resources | 
in order to escape the consequences of its limitations. 

He will have to do precisely what the transcriber for | 

two hands has to do,—translate the orchestral score | and its successor : 



































where first of all the massed resonance of five octaves | widely separated from the upper two. But even in 
is brought into play, and then, as in bar 3 of the, planning pure pianistic effects he will not need to be 
second quotation, a peculiarly rich, organ-like effect is | constantly thinking of the limits of the capacities of 
made by writing in three parts only, with the bass|the ten fingers. Here is another passage from the 
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Granados has here unconsciously lighted upon what 


It is impossible to play the first chord in the two 


will be one of the strong points in the technique of the | lower staves except as an arpeggio. In the next bar, 


piano-player composition of the future,—the power to 
phrase a melody in the rich middle register of the 
pianoforte, with supporting harmonies below and 
decorative lines above it. 


always thinking of the fingers hampers Granados. In 


the bass he can venture upon nothing morethana single | 


note, because it is the pedal that has to hold it, the 
left hand being required higher up to play the main 
melody. At the commencement of the second bar, 
the change in the harmony necessitates a new bass 
note. The left hand being needed to strike this, the 
right hand has for the moment to take up the melody, 
which can be entrusted to the left hand again as soon 
as the pedal can take over the harmonic support 
as before. This necessity for bringing the right 
hand down to do the left hand’s work compels 
Granados to relinquish his upper counterpoint at the 
commencement of the second bar. This is where the 
piano-player will show its superiority: it could both 
have given out the melody and maintained the flow of 
the decorative counterpoint without interruption. In 
the next bar, Granados, in despair, has to write a 
passage that is flatly unplayable by human fingers 
precisely as it is written : 
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But see how the necessity for | 


Granados has to resort to contortionist tricks to get 
his quasi-orchestral polyphony : 
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Ex. 15. 





All these agonies of soul and of body will be spared 
to the writer for the piano-player. He will not only be 
able to get with ease effects such as those Granados 
was after, but he will be able to keep two or three 
strands of polyphony going all the time, instead of 
having to abandon one of them now and then. 

He will conceive the instrument, as Granados does 
in passages of this order, as a kind of orchestra. 
Some excellent rolls are cut of four-hand pianoforte 
arrangements of orchestral works. The composer 
for the piano-player will not proceed on this basis, 
however. He will rather look upon the pianoforte as 
a three-hand instrument, or, perhaps, I ought to say, @ 
three-performer instrument. There are three clearly- 
defined registers upon it, each with its special timbre. 
The possibilities of combination among these timbres 
have never yet been even approximately exploited by 
composers. The reader will be able to imagine for 
himself the effects that could be made by a bass in 


the lowest register, a singing melody in the middle, 
with its own harmonies, and an arabesque ranging 
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over two or three octaves of the upper register. Some 
of the French composers—Ravel, for instance, in his 
‘Jeux d’Eau’—are beginning to realise the uses to 
which the glassy timbres of the higher notes of the 
pianoforte might be put; but the composer for the 
ianoforte pure and simple will always be hampered 
by the limitations of the hands. It is only by a sort 
of orchestration of the pianoforte that its full resources 
will be revealed ; and that orchestration can be realised 
only by composers who know how to write for the 
piano-player as a quite new and unique instrument. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
By COLIN MCALPIN. 


In a question of this sort, where there is so much 
ambiguity of thought and divergence of opinion, let it 
at once be admitted that we must make allowance for 
differences in temperament, all of which are worthy of 
a generous consideration. Tastes differ in art as in 
other human pursuits. Whilst a certain type of 
musician may get on very well with Strauss, 
Schénberg might conceivably ‘get on his nerves.’ 
One man’s meat is another man’s poison. And this 
is singularly true of art. Not being an exact science, 
art depends largely on the original endowment and 
natural predilection of the artist, critical or creative. 
Neither does this invalidate beauty, as an organon of 
truth, in any one of its many forms and aspects. It 
really only means that truth, in terms of the beautiful, 
is—as distinct from science or philosophy—an 
imaginative and eclectic affair. 

In art we differ because we differ in ourselves. It 
is the expression of the immortal soul and interior 
personality of man. Unlike science, which pays no 
heed to diversity in human nature, art is the necessary 
outcome of what we are in our inmost selves. Whilst 
the one seeks to establish truth from without, the 
other strives to express truth from within. Just, 
therefore, as characters differ, so, too, do the various 
schools of art. And just as differences in character 
make for the enrichment and diversity of life, so the 
varied types of beauty, musical or otherwise, make for 
the enhancement of all that is artistic. The world is 
but a gallery of men and women, in diverse postures, 
colours, and adornments ; and to walk this glittering 
gallery of life’s array is to be charmed and surprised 
by the infinite variety of humanity. So one composer 
may represent a certain kind of character in his music, 
and another may represent a character of a totally 
different kind ; whilst both are fulfilling a very real 
function in the realm of aesthetic expression. 

This, moreover, need not blind us to the fact that 
there is some perfect type of humanity which gathers 
up, in one supreme focus, the best that is in each one 
of us. And the composer who could express in 
orderly complexity and unified diversity the many 
facets of the human soul would go a long way towards 
voicing perfection in man. Just, therefore, as there is 
1 perfect character, so, too, is there some perfect type 
of musical beauty which makes it one with moral, 
spiritual truth,—a perfectly beautiful soul animated by a 
harmonius faculty, a tuneful talent dominated by a 
complete character. 

But myriad-minded man is, at best, but a finite, 
bounded creature; and it is given to no one 
concreted personality to give expression, musical or 
Otherwise, to the absolute and infinite in beauty. 
Even the many-sided Shakespeare of consummate 
craft has failed to limn for us the portrait of the 
purely spiritual man. And the natural inference to 
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be drawn from all this is that it is by no means a sign 
of musical superiority to belaud one type of music and 
belittle another ; it is rather a sign of musical-mental 
limitation. To fail to appreciate what is good in 
others is to confess the lack of it in ourselves. 

Tyndall, in a presidential address of many years 
ago, has a finely-worded passage which, were we to 
substitute the names of some of the great composers, 
would read pertinently enough. He said : 


The world embraces not only a Newton but a 
Shakespeare, not only a Boyle but a Raphael, not 
only a Kant but a Beethoven, not only a Darwin but 
a Carlyle. Not in each of these, but in all, is human 
nature whole. They are not opposed, but supplementary ; 
not mutually exclusive, but reconcilable. 


We must, then, respect the constitutional bias and 
temperamental tendency of the artist. Every man’s 
art is imbued with his own individuality : every man’s 
appreciation is tinctured with his own disposition. 
For art, which emanates from the free play of 
imagination, is mostly indebted for its functional 
origination to the affectional activities of soul. And 
its very freedom should put a curb upon the strictures 
of unbridled dogmatism. 

There are, for instance, not a few ingenuous souls 
who see in art the not too serious mission to enliven 
and exhilarate, rather than to edify and enthuse. 
Music, to such, is but a pleasing pastime ; the sport of 
fancy and the play of thought. To such as these, the 
gay—if not frivolous, the pleasant—if not superficial, 
makes most appeal. Others, again, have natures 
more intense and deeply earnest. They are the 
prophetic souls who crave some intimation from the 
great ‘Within’; who yearn for some unveiling of 
the great ‘Unseen,’ some revelation of the great 
‘Unknown.’ To such, therefore, music must come as 
an inspiration, a divine assurance ; some echo of the 
‘still, small voice’ of the invisible Singer within the 
veil. To them—mostly unsophisticated souls, though 
mystically touched beyond the ordinary type of men— 
it is as some friendly hand outstretched from the 
curtained darkness of a vexed and tangled world. 

It is recorded of the big-souled Beethoven that, on 
hearing of the loss of some poor widow but recently 
bereaved, he led her gently to the pianoforte and 
played her one of his compositions—tones of tender 
sympathy which did more to alleviate her heart of 
sorrow than any discourse of the learned mind. His 
consolatory music wrought in her a change of heart : 
it found for her a heavenly peace and lasting calm of 
soul. Full of gratitude, her only word of thanks was 
a faltering—‘ now I understand.’ 

But there are other tuneful souls who are natively 
fearful and timid of attributing to music the power of 
spiritual persuasion. They hear only its message of 
sensuous sound: they heed its ministry of sensorial 
pleasure alone. Even some meritorious musicians 
will smile at a moral interpretation of their art. They 
fall foul of a purely idealistic view of music, forgetful 
of the one supreme fact that all true art has dealings 
with the ideal alone. And this is peculiarly true of 
music, whose ethereal essence is so surely touched 
to finer issues of the beautiful. An unidealistic 
musician is an anomaly: a prosaic composer is a 
strange phenomenon. 

But let us regard our subject from a comparative 
point of view ; it will help us greatly in our attempt 
at estimating the delicate office of musical criticism, 
as well as the many subtle difficulties it has to 
encounter. Now criticism is most at home when 
dealing with tangible ideas and definite statements. 
Hence, whilst we may either assent to, or dissent from, 
the findings of the intellect, we either approve, or 
disapprove, of works of the imagination. That is to 
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say : whereas truth exists to be apprehended, beauty 
exists to be appreciated. Science, therefore, which 
explains, deals with clear and precise conceptions, 
and so incites to accuracy of judgment: art, on the 
other hand, which expresses, arouses in us certain 
conditions of mind, and so excites our indefinable 
enthusiasm. The one treats of matters of fact, whereas 
the other traffics in modes of feeling. And obviously 
definite ideas are more amenable to criticism than are 
the subtler moods of mind. So whilst you might 
contradict a scientific statement, you would rather 
condemn a state of soul. We can either agree, or 
disagree, with a theory of science ; but we either like 
or dislike a work of art. We can prove a proposition, 
but not a poem: we can prove a statement, but not a 
symphony. It is the difference between proof and 
approval, the letter of dogma and the spirit of truth: 
it is the difference between intellect and character, 
logic and love. And music belongs to the imponder- 
able things of beauty. It is not to be tried and tested, 
as it were, according to some chemical formula : it is 
experience, not experimentation. Though we speak 
of orchestration as the ‘ chemistry of sound,’ we cannot 
put an overture into a crucible, or a symphony into a 
glass-retort. In other words, science is either correct 
or incorrect, whereas art may be either worthy or 
unworthy of our admiration. 

Thus whilst science must be either right or wrong, 
art can be either good or bad, with innumerable 
shadings off from the one to the other. Being so 
closely allied to character, art shares with it just such 
finer moralistic graduations as make so difficult the 
many ethical problems which the more exacting 
casuist has to face. On the other hand, science, of 
its very nature, aims at an irreversible judgment, 
a frank committal. Here there are no nuances of 
thought, no shades of meaning, as in poetry ; no 
melting moods, no transient phases, as in music. It 
it unambiguous in its utterance: it speaks with no 
uncertain voice. It treats of plain, unvarnished facts 
that stand as rocks which cannot be removed. This, 
at least, is the one desirable objective of the scientific 


mind. Hence art and science are not so much 
opposing as complementary opposites. They are 
supplementary to one another. (It must not be 


forgotten, however, that even in science our reading 
of nature is, in a sense, anthropomorphic. 


But herein creeps the difficulty of musical criticism. 
For music is more an influence of which we either 
approve or disapprove. It has for its zesthetic mission 
the inward renewal of soul. It behoves us, therefore, 
not only to be catholic in our tastes, but broad- 
minded also in our judgment. No man can prove 
a man’s admiration for a certain kind of music to be 
either right or wrong ; no one can prove a certain 
type of composition to be either good or bad, in the 
same sense that one can prove cenclusively a 
mathematical computation. What we most need, 
then, is a sort of ‘higher criticism’ which estimates, 
beyond all other things, the attitude of soul the music 
takes ; nor pays too great a heed to the unessential 
accidents of art. 

Similarly, the more formal and definite a work of 
art, the more liable it is to decisive criticism. Roughly 
speaking, the relation which science bears to art is in 
a sense similar to the relation which plastic beauty 
bears to beauty which is shapeless. We can say of 
a picture, for instance, that it is out of drawing, and of 
a building that it is out of proportion; since here 
we have something externally defined—lines and 
lineaments, curves and contours, that are measurable 
in space. But this is scarcely so with the more 
delicate measures of poesy, or with the more subtle 









with thoughts, not things ; whilst in the other we ence 






















dealing not even with thoughts so much as whic 
temperamental tendencies current in the minfieher ¥ 
Though we speak of form in music, and of scansion ft. gely 


















poetry, musical design and poetic metre bear his like 
comparable resemblance to the mensurable, spatgBoward. 
objects of either painting, sculpture, or architectug&, his 
Form in music, which is a purely arbitrary affair, iferiticist 
quite distinct from form in nature: colour in inst, onditic 
mentation is entirely different from the varied hogimusic ¥ 
and colourings we see in the world around. differen 
Length of line, again, in poetry is not the samegiRs inter 
length of line in drawing. Though we speak of ‘fee’; relie: 
in metrical verse, they cannot be submitted to a ling 
standard of lineal measurement. The fact is, neithe, musi 
poetry nor music has anything to do with the metriaifigeomet 
properties of space. When we speak of rising to tiefare gre 
heights of zesthetic enthusiasm, we do not exactly thikfwhethe! 
of some stately tower tapering to the skies. IngpThe on 
word, for what we roughly term the mimetic arts % jmpers¢ 
have a norm or standard in nature with which thy person 
can be compared, by which they may be adjudged Mhecome 
We speak here, of course, comparatively ; since eveyBless fre 
painter may adopt a colour-scheme of his own, eveyfiso grez 
sculptor is free to group his objects as he wills. power | 
Further, a similar relation exists between the used #for exp) 
and fine arts, respectively, as that which exig§stated | 
between science and art as a whole. Thus you cansg fis most 
speak of a piece of music, poem or picture, as bein § So v 
‘either good or bad, in the same way that you cana§Hande 
piece of workmanship. For when we pass frm§Schum 
craft to creativeness, from artifice to art, the sam §Straus: 
; measurements no longer obtain: when we pass fromftalked 
| comparative utility to pure beauty, our standards ofto the | 
. value undergo a change. The truth is, as we ascendfits owr 
into the rarer altitudes of the finer arts, we comewf And 
jagainst just those subtle lights and shades, thos also of 
| fleeting modes of expression, which play upon the they f 
face of man’s illusive personality. Hence dogmatkf romani 
| criticism becomes an increasingly dangerous habitd] order, | 
j mind as we rise in the scale of beauty. This, moreover} Debus 
is singularly true of music which says nothing we cat} Bach. 
deny, and whose measuring-rod lies hidden in the soul | Wagne 
Art, then, being so much a matter of character, we | Beethe 
so often mistake our personal predilections for the} again, 
inexorable standards of taste. Indeed, much of what} toeith 
we call artistic opinion is but thinly-veiled prejudice: [liquor 
much of what we call zsthetic conviction is but}ment. 
concentrated bias. This is because we apprise at }might 
instinctively: we apprehend beauty intuitively. For fmystif 
our love of beauty is not the result of logic, ou dose | 
appreciation of art in no way depends on argument; fceivab 
‘it results from an insight which moves amidst the footed, 
|finer discriminations of the soul. Unlike science} So, 
which is objective, art is nothing if not essentially jsimple 
subjective. And music, which is the soul of art, s}Browr 
wsthetic subjectivity itself. Hence the uncertaingwho t 
| deliverances of the musical critic. For we have butfihoug! 
to pass from the objective to the subjective, whether§period 
in the arts or sciences, when critical criteria become§poet, 
increasingly less determinate and sure. nsubs 
So we judge the artistic with a distinctive part 0% Wh 
our being: we see the beautiful in and through th@{te sha 
medium of our own human nature. That is to say§ve sh 
man to a very large extent admires art with higfewn ; 
character—facultative ability, of course, being granted#than a 
In the realm of beauty, we like mostly what we afefrst p 
Faculty, therefore, is not enough ; there must be the§be for 
inscrutable soul behind the faculty, else were it no att§and vi 
at all, only artifice. So the ideal critic must, first Ofown it 
all, be an uncompromising humanist ; after whichhwe se 
he may be as learned as he likes, as adequately{syinp: 
versed as it is possible to be in all things appet-[creati 









































































spirit of music. Since in the one case we are dealing 


taining to the theory and technique of his aftfreal, a 
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Other wealttence all genuine art has a moral flavour about 
uch as which is denied the exactitude of science. In 










the min ther words, the character of the man enters very 
f ScansionMarsely into his critical calculations of the esthetic : 
tre bear his likes and dislikes, which so often betray the 
able, spat&,ward condition of mind, play no inconsiderable part 
architectuyB, his judgment of the artistic. Indeed, musical 
ary affair, Briticism depends greatly on the psychological 
Ur iN insim&ondition of the critic. Even the same piece of 
varied hogfmusic will appeal to the same auditor differently on 
l jifferent occasions. This, since artistic appreciation 


the sameg s intensive, and so liable to a scale of graduation. 
eak of ‘fee'fiit relies so very much on the depth and extent of our 
itted to anfMeeling capacity for the kind and degree of impression 
Ct is, neithe—e musical work will make. On the other hand, a 
the metriifgeometrical truism—such as two sides of a triangle 
rising to th greater than the third—will be agreed upon 
-xactly thikBwhether we are elated or depressed, deep or shallow. 
ikies. InafThe one is an appeal to personal feeling, the other to 
etic arts wfimpersonal knowledge. And where there is feeling, 
| which they personal persuasion tempers our judgment, and opinion 
€ adjudgei Becomes debatable. This is why men of science differ 
Since eveyBless from one another than men of art, who differ 
Own, eveyfiso greatly among themselves. Art is moral in its 
wills. power of expression : science is mental in its capacity 
n the useijfifor explanation. Nevertheless, let it be parenthetically 
hich exis §stated that musical criticism, in this country at least, 
you cans fis mostly uniformly fair, disinterested, and enlightened, 
re, as being f So we have the genial Haydn and the assertive 
t you cataBHandel, the reticent Schubert and the lovable 
pass frm§Schumann, the masterful Wagner and the pushful 
, the sam Strauss. Indeed, there is much unworthy nonsense 
p pass from talked about the ‘ artistic temperament,’ as if it existed 
andards df to the exclusion of every other type of character save 
we ascend its own. 
ve comeupf And what is true of the creative composer is true 
des, thosef also of the critic. Some are architecturally inclined— 
y upon thef they prefer the stately Handel to the poetic and 
> dogmatef romantic Chopin. Others are of the quasi-mystical 
us habitd] order, and incline towards the sinuous windings of a 
, Moreover, | Debussy rather than to the logistical artifice of a 
ng we cat} Bach. Some favour the dramatic--they appreciate 
in thesoul|Wagner, where the constructional classicism of 
acter, we] Beethoven would make a lesser appeal. Others, 
ns for the again, prefer the pure, unadulterated milk of a Mozart 
ch of what} to either the strong meat of a Reger or the intoxicating 
prejudice: |liquor of a Strauss. Yet all have their own peculiar 
mis but}merit. And why not? Surely a course of Brahms 
pprise art }might well serve as an antidote to the bewildering 
vely. Forfmystification of much of our modern music; and a 
logic, ourfdose of Scriabin, wisely administered, might con- 
irgument;fceivably act as a corrective to much of the heavy- 
midst the footed, leaden-hearted music of the past. 
e scienctf} So, too, is it with poetry. Some appreciate the 
essentially fsimple stanzas of a Gray, whilst the recondite 
of art, is}Browning fails to attract. Others, again, there are 
uncertaim§who take a pleasure in severer measures of poetic 
have butfihought, finding a certain fascination in the pompous 
periods of a Pope; whereas Keats, the _poet’s 
a becomegpoet, would seem to evanesce in an unsatisfying 
asubstantiality. 


What right, then, have we to dictate to a man what 
te shall say, and how exactly he shall say it? Surely 
ve should try and see a beauty-truth from every man’s 
own point of view, though this is rather a painter’s 
than a musician’s way of putting it. The fact is, the 
frst principle of a just and genuine criticism is not to 
} found in the mind’s attitude which stands aloof 
it no attfand views things from afar, nor yet in thrusting one’s 
, first Ofown individuality in between ourselves and that which 
+r whichfwe seek to criticise ; it consists rather in entering 
lequately sympathetically into the mental workings of the 
S apper-fcreative soul. This way, and this way alone, ensures a 

his artfreal, appreciative understanding of the work of others. 
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Some poetasters of to-day affect, for instance, to 
scoff at the pellucid Tennyson. He is, for them, too 
anzmic, too invertebrate and effeminate. And the 
same has been said of Mendelssohn, his counterpart 
in music. Polite and polished—Yes ! but of serious 
account—No! Yet the virile Wagner admired 
Mendelssohn, though the admiration was unfortunately 
unrequited. On handling one of Wagner’s scores 
for the first time, Mendelssohn, it is said, deliberately 
turned it upside down, and sarcastically inquired 
which was the right way to read it. Truly the path of 
criticism is a thorny one, for the high road thereof is 
strewn with many a shattered reputation. Time will 
respect no man’s verdict unless it is based on the most 
comprehensive understanding of humanity. 


‘THE THEORY OF HARMONY.’ * 
By G. H. CLUTSAM. 


Since Rameau formulated his principles of harmonic 
inversion, there has been no attempt at any independent 
examination of the musical material offered in the 
discovery. The possibility of making ways and means 
of teaching music more in keeping with its psycho- 
logical rather than its physiological aspect has suffered 
a curious neglect despite the recognition of the part 
the psychological processes of the creative musician 
has played in the development of the art, or the fact 
that the old principles have failed utterly in establish- 
ing their influences on modern art. 

Music set out, in its earliest simplicity, subject to a 
certain allowance of fixed principles which, in their 
ultimate expansion, were determined in their 
fundamental truths as fluctuating and variable. The 
proper and logical sensing of harmonic sounds by 
instinctive musicians inevitably displaced the early 
mathematical considerations that hampered their art ; 
but the theorist, in a natural but misplaced endeavour 
to keep his own particular significance to the fore, 
always managed to stumble across various tricks of 
applying his science to new discoveries in combinations, 
confusing issues and staying progress to a degree that 
is not yet thoroughly recognized or appreciated. 

He has certainly assisted many individualities to 
the title of musician who have never been intended by 
nature for anything of the sort, and he has certainly 
placed obstacles in the way of early promise and 
feeling that have only been surmounted by the 
irresistible call that urges selected personalities on an 
inwardly-defined career. It is an extraordinary fact 
that no musician of genius (as revealed by his music) 
has ever attempted to describe his method of work or 
lay down any theory that would apply to his own 
special technical resources or those of his brother 
working artist. To cite Schénberg’s elaborate and 
stodgy text-book would require admission of his 
genius ; but in any case, with the exception of a few 
pages at the end, his volume only goes over the old 
ground of his forerunners, with a thoroughly Teutonic 
exhaustiveness and verbosity thrown in, elucidating 
nothing, with an air of having achieved something 
stupendous in the practical. 

The real secret of musical creation has passed from 
chosen spirit to spirit down the ages in a wonderful 
and mysterious fashion. The gradual growth and 
expansion of material was scarcely ever defined, and 
bore no semblance to the ordered development of 
a system. Strange to say, nothing added to the 
vocabulary of music can claim an actual discoverer, 


* ‘The Theory of Harmony: an Inquiry into the Natural Principles 
of Harmony, with an Examination of the Chief Systems of Harmony 
from Rameau to the Present Day.’ By Matthew Shirlaw, Mus. D, 
F.R.C.O. Pp. 404. Price, 10s. Published in the Series of ‘ Handbooks 
for Musicians.’ Edited by Ernest Newman. (Novello.) 
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and nothing once selected has been discarded, 
whatever opinion the theorist may have expressed 
on the matter. 


However, even if the theorist has never counted as 
a force in musical history, Dr. Matthew Shirlaw can 
still offer in his ‘The Theory of Harmony’a very 
interesting examination of his deeds and propensities, 
and those fundamentals that have served and still 
unhappily serve for the scientific teaching and general 
mis-understanding of music with the spirit that inspires 
it. The inquiry is invaluable to historical students, 
and not dangerous to those who are mostly concerned 
with the practical consideration of the matter, mainly 
because in that detail the strategy of the present-day 
pupil is to shift for himself, intelligently or otherwise 
according to his natural proclivities. He is conscious 
that the old system of pilotage has little recommenda- 
tion even where it is not entirely incompetent, and 
that any proficiency he may attain he will owe to his 
intuitive discrimination and general savoir faire 
rather than to the bungling rule-of-thumb placed at his 
disposal by the theorists. It is true, of course, that in 
the polyphonic era—/.e., before music was emancipated 

composers relied considerably on the precepts of 
the theorists. Their first relief from thraldom came 
when the interpretative artist—who has been and is 
always independent—opened new and promising paths 
for their consideration. Singers were greatly 
responsible for what was known as ‘ Musica Ficta.’ 
They had no hesitation in altering the leading note in 
a modal scale if it tended to make things easier for 
executive purposes. The tritone was uncomfortable 
for them, and they avoided it without consulting the 
theorists. They passed their method of finding true 
cadences, and therewith our own diatonic scale, on to 
the composer, and accomplished their only contribution 
of value to the creative spirit of theirart. Since then 
the cynical might easily suggest that they have 
regretted their early assistance, and striven for 
atonement by hampering it at every opportunity. 
But this is by the way. 


Dr. Shirlaw, happily enough, avoids decided 
preferences in his extensive and lucid exposition of 
the tenets and theories of various teachers, but almost 
naturally the greater part of his book is devoted to 
Rameau, for on that author’s general principles are 
founded the works of all succeeding theorists. Dr. 
Shirlaw certainly proves that the writer of the 
‘Traité de Harmonie,’ ‘Génération Harmonique,’ 
and ‘ Démonstration du Principe de P Harmonie’ was 
something entirely out of the common as a theoretical 
genius. He was not, also, an undistinguished com- 
poser, and it is probable that had he not been so 
obsessed with his theoretical discoveries and the 
teaching of his art as a physico-mathematical science, 
he would have accomplished very fine work as a 
creative artist. Spontaneity, or the suggestion of it, 
which is the essence of all genius, remains entirely 
subservient to his harmonic doctrines, and his music 
is more made than fe/¢. Dr. Shirlaw has no difficulty 
in showing that as a theoretician Rameau was much 
indebted to the researches of Zarlino and René 
Descartes, also that his principles found their origin 
in the mathematical ratios adopted by the Greeks. 
But he does not deny him his discovery of inversions— 
that is, the fact that the contents of a chord, particu- 
larly the major or minor Triad, consisted intrinsically 
of material resting on a definite foundation however 
the individual parts may be distributed. Inversions, 
of course, were recognised at a very early stage of 
responsible musical history, and while composers were 
busily concerned in the utilization of the new combina- 
tions, theorists endeavoured to fit, with some show of 
logic, a number of cold figures to variations of the 








simplest distributions with a pertinacity that lifted, 
art and practice of music into the category of a jum 
sale. 

It was by reckoning only that the consonant yg 
dissonant nature of a chord was presumed to 
revealed. A great step forward was accomplish 
when Zarlino allowed that like produced like in 4 
inversion of major and minor consonant intervals, but, 
the case of major and minor thirds and sixths ¢ 
principle went decidedly astray, so he evolved ney 
mathematical proportions to save a_ precariog 
situation. 

Rameau’s ratios, proportions, and progressions wer 
similarly subjected to wonderful escapades aj 
diversions in the effort to establish his music 
intuition, which was very much alive for his period,» 
a mathematical footing. His works reveal—one mig 
also say expose—the extraordinary influences thy 
have prevailed, and still prevail, to separate th 
theoretical from the practical teaching of an art wher 
no such distinction is necessary. 

Primarily any theory based on the acoustical 
accuracy of intervals, when practice has adopted, fx 
once and always, the adjustment of temperament 
must inevitably turn its subject into something 
approaching an exact science, and nobody in his 
senses would conceive music as an exact science. 

The ear has been compelied to adjust sever 
matters that many of the phenomena of acoustics 
render impracticable. Natural laws, for one thing, do 
little better than justify the harmonies of major 
triads. They go further, perhaps, in the harmonic 
series with the establishment of a dominant seventh 
and ninth by resultant sounds, each ringing approxi 
mately true to the ear. But, as Dr. Shirlaw questions, 
‘Where in nature is a minor harmony to be found? 
The minor is, of course, a development of the modal 
scales, and their treatment byold composers established 
the minor harmonies as a requisite adjunct to the 
material of music. It is strange, indeed, that most d 
the old melodies were definitely minor, and it would 
seem that an intuitive knowledge of nature’s requir: 
ments in the matter of accuracy played little partis 
early musical history. And yet everything from tha 
period remains and is of value! The instinct o 
composers, as little by little was added to ther 
vocabulary, and the ear became more sensitive ani 
appreciative, sought out combinations that A/eased 
It was probably a slow matter, but their selections 
were destined for permanence. 

Is it possible to find but one innovation that was 
rejected by later judgment? And the same process 
appears to have been going on quite recently, with the 
reservation that the democratic spirit being rampant, 
many are now experimenting who have not yet 
established themselves as reliable authorities. 

In the considerable material accumulated recent! 
—some of it the output of ingenious compose 
hunting for notoriety by ‘frightfulness ’—it is unques 
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tionable the future will find much to relegate to 

well-deserved obscurity. Curiously enough, th 
worthless is most likely to be perceived in the outcom 
of experiments which are the development of th 
various principles examined in Dr. Shirlaw’s volu 

The attempt to take nature as a guide has alwaj 
failed, and always will. Even the harmonic series ! 
its most modest aspect requires considerable adjust 
ment. How far this foundation may be pursued wi 
extravagant reason, aided by a strong and sensitivé 
artistic appreciation of the possibilities of sound, 

revealed by Scriabin in his later works. They carry 


however, practical explanations, but ratios would have 
a riotous time in attempting to deal with them. 11 


Marpurg-Rameau (circa 1755) ‘inconsequences, 
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a 
interestingly considered by Dr. Shirlaw, suffered a 
natural reaction. Their nonsense could not be 
tolerated in connection with the simplest of chord- 
combinations. Kirnberger really had the best of it 
practically when he attempted to restore something of 
an equilibrium to reason. He was contented with two 
chords, triads and sevenths, finding therein a founda- 
tion for all harmony. Also he insisted that harmony 
was determined by melody. It is interesting to notice 
that misapplied ingenuity was not confined to the 
treatment of every-day material. Some extraordinary 
things were evolved when ratios were excluded from 
consideration. 

In an article in the Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire 
raisonné des Sciences, des Arts, et des Métters 
(1751-80)—ascribed by Dr. Shirlaw to d’Alembert or 
Rousseau—attacks on Rameau’s theories generated 
an attempt to ‘awaken musicians in general to the 
actual possibilities of harmony.’ The writer remarks ; 

‘] am afraid that the majority of musicians, some 
blinded by custom, others prejudiced in favour of 
certain systems, have not derived from harmony 
all that they might have done, and have excluded 
numerous chords which are capable of producing 

a good effect. To mention only a few of these, 

how is it that one never uses in harmony the 

chords ¢c-¢-g%-c, and c-e-gf-6; the first 
chord contains no dissonance, while the second 
chord contains but one?’ 


He then proceeds to call attention to the possibilities 
of other combinations : 


c-eD-g3)-« c-é 2 ay 
c-@2-g9-/ C-@ -g%-a 
€-é “3-69 c-eD TB-a 
c-eF- ete. c-e -gD-s 
c-e0 -g-s cee -gD-aD 


As Dr. Shirlaw points out : 

‘A few other chords might have been added on 
the same principle: no doubt at this point the 
ingenuity of the author became exhausted. 
Rameau might well have asked whether all this 
represented musical science, or whether it was 
really some new game, perhaps suitable for a 
Kindergarten ; and what was to be done with a 
musical theorist who was unable to discover any 
dissonance in the chord c-e-gZc!’ 


But after all, is this particular chord a dissonance? 
Matheson, in 1735, was already worried about its 
significance, and it certainly was handled in a very 
tentative manner by composers. By a convenient 
mode of reckoning he determined it—that is, the 
¢-g%-c part of it—as a consonance, and described it 
as a diminished sixth, e-c being the diminished 
interval! Dr. Shirlaw would call the fourth—¢g - c— 
the diminished interval, but surely the combination is 
an inversion of c-e- %, an augmented fifth, which in 
modern practice is a consonance and a very important 
one ! 

There are some very interesting chords in the list 
given above from the Lacyclopédie, and it is rather to 
be regretted that some composer of the period did not 
try them out. As a matter of fact there is not one 
grouping (subject to a correction of the nomenclature 
of certain of the accidentals) that, used by a modern 
composer, would disturb the auditory sense of the most 
Pronounced academic! Of course, they could not all 
be taken as entities, but they could all go somewhere ! 
And in that matter natural laws made no provision 
whatever, save in the case of simple cadences, where 
er accepted readily enough the fundamental 


ave cae 





progress of a note to its fifth above or below. Some 
of the theorists, a hundred and fifty years ago, it must be 
granted, expressed doubts about mathematical methods 
as applied to music. P. J. Roussier (1764) tried 
honestly enough to separate theory from practice. He 
imagined that an examination of chords ‘in which 
all theory was suppressed, and which really belonged 
to the art of accompaniment and of composition, 
would render the study of harmony less protracted 
and especially less repulsive.’ So long ago then was 
the study of music looked upon as a process of stodgy 
and uninteresting labour! Roussier was one who 
claimed ‘new chords.’ One was a% - / - a - c, subject 
toinversion. This combination could—if I understand 
Dr. Shirlaw aright—take g, gf, and e as a root-basis. 
But they are chords by supposition: @$ is the funda- 
mental of all three ! 

Others have made discoveries, but no notice appears 
to have been taken of them by contemporary 
composers. Truth to tell, however independent the 
theorist may have wanted to be, when it came to a 
systematic expression of his ideas he appeared 
compelled to adopt the formule of Rameau, and 
then arrived a recurrence of the same old futile 
arguments. Among authors of this period who 
distinguished themselves were Monsigny, Chrétien, 
Daube, the Abbé Vogler, his enthusiastic pupil 

. H. Knecht (who recognized ‘3,000 different 
chords. Of original chords there are 132 chords 
of the seventh ; 72 chords of the ninth; 72 chords 
of the eleventh, and 36 chords of the thirteenth’ !), 
Koch, Weber, and Sabbatini. To the last-men- 
tioned author can be attributed the discovery 
of some remarkable chords. These were ‘not formed 
by a process of adding thirds to one another,’ and in 
the avoidance of this prevalent and esteemed method of 
chord production he anticipated modernity in an odd 
case or two without composers recognising or appreciat- 
ing his discoveries. The researches of Dr. Shirlaw 
in the matter of these old theorists have been most 
complete, and his examination of their particular 
idiosyncrasies throws a vivid light on the history of 
musical theory. In their criticism, however, the 
system of Rameau is seldom allowed any decided 
improvement. Certainly that master of putting 
together a theory left little over for anybody else. 
He felt something of the sort himself, possibly, for, not 
content with having exhausted mathematical pro- 
portions, he fell to imagining that he could link up the 
science of music with arts and with other sciences. A 
notable proposition was architecture. 


(To be continued.) 


Occasional Wotes. 





Mr. Louis N. Parker, whose fame 

ROYAL as a dramatist is world-wide, was 
ACADEMY ‘brought up’ for the musical pro- 
RECOLLECTIONS. fession, and with that view attended 
the Royal Academy of Music in the 

early ’seventies. Recently, in the R.A.M. Clud 
Magazine, he has been giving piquant accounts of his 
experiences as a student, and brief character-sketches 
of the professors and cthers with whom he came in 
contact. By kind permission we give a few extracts. 


All who, in common with the 

JOHN HULLAH. present writer, were brought into 

association with this musical educa- 

tionist will cordially endorse the following estimate : 
I think the most charming individuality after Sir 
Sterndale’s was that of John Hullah. First, he was 
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good to look at; always exquisitely groomed; the 
perfect type of the Pall Mall clubman ; always neat as a 


read Milton’s ‘Comus.’ We never got beyond the firgt 
six lines. We seldom got so far. Sometimes we neve 





new pin ; always bland ; always smiling, especially when even began. Either Lacy did not turn up ; or he was 

he was conducting the Schumann Concerto and came to an hour late, by which time we were doing something 
the syncopated bit—the rag-time bit: though his smile else ; or, when he came, he had just heard the best story A 
then grew a little wan and anxious. He was also very in the world and proceeded to give it us. It was always is tl 
much more come-at-able than the other professors : more one of those stories you do not tell. Or, if we did not gen 
in sympathy with young people. Full of old saws and feel equal to ‘ Comus,’ we started him off by a judicious tryi 
modern instances, he was the first who drew ovr atten- and respectful question, and for the next hour he poured laug 
tion to the fact that music had a history, and he was out reminiscences, enriched with the most varied and nes: 
indefatigable in his efforts to enlarge our knowledge of illuminative bad language I have ever had the privilege nev 
the literature of the art. He led us into the pleasant of listening to. He was one of the old school ; he had the 
byways of ancient music. In this endeavour he spared played with Young and Macready; and he rather not 
no trouble. At one time he brought a number of small conveyed the impression that he had know wal 
harmoniums to the Academy, each voiced to represent a Shakespeare. feat 
different instrument, and so enabled those of us who did but 
not play stringed instruments to study old concerted mu: 
music. Also he was constantly ready to provide the It is one of the melancholy refle.— go 
indigent student with the means of earning a little PARKER’S _ tions of numerous students of musiq/f lea 
pocket-money, and that made him truly popular with PRIZES. academies and other places where the art. 
me. Many times I deputised for him as organist at learn things that their abilities areg} ¥# 
the Charterhouse, where the organ was way round the frequently and provokingly overlooked. Mr. Parke, pati 
comer; and although the position of the organ made | in one of the above extracts, refers guiltily to hisonf “™ 
ae a hazardous adventure in which I often came | sence of inferiority, but of course it is quite another pe 

o howling grief, yet he did not desert me. . a . “f 
matter when the depressing conviction is publicy§ 7 
endorsed by unsympathetic outsiders. He says: She 
The impecuniosity of musical students Of the annual prize-givings in the old Hanover Squar : 
DEPUTISING. often leads its victims into astonishing | Rooms I can only speak with the bitterness of one who a 
bypaths. Mr. Parker’s adventures in| never achieved a more distinguished prize than books. on 


Not for me the medals, even of bronze. I did get two my 
books, chiefly, I think, by ‘ Laying low and sayin’ rigt 
nuffin’. One was Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ and ure 
another was Tyndall on the Efficacy of Prayer, in 
which he proves to his own satisfaction that there is 


this direction are here described : 


To digress: that deputising became a great feature of 
my student life. I don’t know in what capacity I did 
not deputise; as vocalist, as accompanist, as piano 
soloist, as organist, as timpanist, and once, although I 


. - . none. I have never ceased wondering what connection 

had never previously had the instrument in my hand, as these was between those books and musical stats 
second clarinet. I acted that part so well that the con- but I read every word of them loyally, and I win Jou 
ductor pulled me up for playing a wrong note. I had them now, because they contain Sir Sterndale’s CE 

made no sound, but he was not Sir Henry Wood. autograph 

Fortunately he did not make me play the passage - asset 
alone, and when it was repeated, with similar reticence f Le 
on my part, he rewarded me with a benevolent smile How Metropolitan musicians wer . : 
and said ‘ 7%at’s right.’ But, of course, the organ was AUGUST ..Uhed by the Satusdan Occheln (incl 
my chief occasion for deputising. I had almost said MANNS Cees y ao Y. . to mt 
there is no church in London in which I have not AND THE mar epen given uncer this paael & d 
played. CRYSTAL conductor, and it should be added} The 
My very first adventure of that sort gave me an PALACE, 8*erous appreciator of the British} have 
interesting glimpse of contemporary manners and . composers of his day, is a matter] deep 
customs. It was at a very famous church and for a history. Mr. Parker says: move 
very famous organist, and wild horses shall not drag And those Saturday concerts with the fiery and lion- | achie 

the name of either out of me. The organ was abcve maned Manns conducting! Where will you equal 

and behind the Communion-table. When sermon-time their charm nowadays ; or what has taken their place 

came, the aged organ-blower came and carefully closed as an educational factor in a music-student’s life? We 
the red curtains round the organ-loft. He disappeared. sneer at the Victorian era : I don’t know why; for it ] 
After an interval he re-entered, bringing—this story is so was the era of discovery. Remember that Schubert was GR 
improbable that I myself have great difficulty in believing disclosed at the Palace. Think of hearing the first *3R 
it; but it is perfectly true—after an interval he re-entered performance of the ‘Rosamunde Overture’ or of the M 

—Ah ! those were the good old times !—he re-entered, ‘Unfinished Symphony’; or of the long-drawn splendour 
and whispering hoarsely, ‘’Ere’s what the Guv’nor of the C major. We were the first who ever burst into New 
always ’as,’ set down before me the Sumday Times and that unknown C major. kaov 
—and a pewter of stout. It was a great and glorious time! It was—alas! it to b 
was the time of youth, when all my geese were swans; iow 
There may be some of our readers whereas nowadays, to my be-spectacled eyes, most of os 


the swans seem to be moulting. 


r — , 1 > P 
WALTER Lacy. who will remember the hero of the At these and other concerts we came into personal 








F following remarks, and who will contact with very great people indeed. Thus, in the 

recognise the portrait drawn : artists’ room at the Palace, I heard Gounod himself sing BR 
The most amusing lessons I ever had, if they can be the Mephistopheles Serenade to his own accompaniment, N 
called lessons—which they cannot—were from Walter without any voice, but with such astonishing expressive- _ 
Lacy, the famous old comedian. He was a creation of ness as no great singer has ever equalled. There and Tavl 

mine, as far as his professorship at the Academy went. elsewhere one had the opportunity of talking with ¥ y 
Elocution was specified as a subject in the prospectus; Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Titiens, Joachim, Santley, ye 
but, as far as I know, no elocution had ever been taught. Sims Reeves, Foli, Madame Patey, Ferdinand Hiller, § © Co 
At the time I had dreams of the operatic stage, and a Madame Schumann, and I know not how many more. § Musi 
wild notion that a singer ought to be understood as well Hiller was peculiarly accessible. A genial old gentle- have 
as heard. That will show you how young I was. As man, and very stout. Wingham and I called on him at § the r; 
elocution was advertised, elocution I would have, and I Cologne ; he invited us to a Gurzenich concert, and to | times 
worried and badgered till I got it. It turned out quite supper afterwards—a Gargantuan repast at which the J musi 
differently from anything I had 7— There were, Rhine wine flowed so freely that that is all I remember f cont} 
perhaps, three of us in the class. We were supposed to of it. votes 


WilAA 
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— Mr. Parker, in conclusion, pays 
A ae at an eloquent tribute to his musical 
THE R. * Alma Mater: 

A trivial tale, you will say. Ladies and gentlemen, it 
is the tale of an average student. It is not the tale of a 
genius. It is the story of one who has gone through life 
trying to get laughter out of it—kindly laughter ; happy 
jaughter ; always, by hook or by crook, getting happi- 
ness out of it. Always, I hope, taking Art seriously ; 
never, I hope, taking himself too seriously. It is also 
the story of one who is deeply grateful to the Academy, 
not only for the things he actually learnt within her 
walls—for he was probably not gifted enough, and too 
featherbrained, to take full advantage of her teaching— 
but for opening to him the gates of the sacred temple of 
music ; for making it possible, after he had left her, to 
go on learning ; for showing him that he mst go on 
learning to his dying day, because there is no finality in 
art. He is grateful for the friends he found within her 
walls; for the guidance his teachers gave him: those 
patient men, whose sufferings he only learnt to appreciate 
when he himself was laid on the rack and tortured by 


ils. 

ince my day the Academy has grown and spread 
till her influence is felt for good all over the world. 
She stands now in a far higher, far more beneficent 

ition than when I was a student ; and she is housed 
in a stately home. I wish with all my heart I had my 
time over again. I wish I were coming to-morrow for 
my entrance examination. Oh, I should get in all 
right, for my timidity and nervousness would appeal 
irresistibly to the kind heart of your Principal. 


The last of the series of functions 
THE in celebration of the John Curwen 
JoHN CURWEN centenary took place on July 28, 
CENTENARY. when members of the centenary 
committee and other friends 
assembled at the grave of John Curwen at the City 
of London Cemetery, Ilford (London, E.). Hymns 
(including ‘ Now praise we great and famous men’ 
to music by Bach) and short addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. W. Laporte Payne and Mr. J. W. Glover. 
The whole series of meetings held during the year 
have afforded eloquent evidence of the reverent and 
deep esteem felt for the founder of the Tonic Sol-fa 
movement, and of appreciation of the great results 
achieved by his labours. 


Mr. Percy Grainger, who since the 
war has been in the United States, 
has joined the band of the U.S. 
Coast Artillery as a ‘3rd _ class 
musician’ at the magnificent salary 
of thirty dollars a month. The 
New York Times depicts him shorn of his well- 
known flowing locks and holding an oboe, which is 
to be his instrument in the band. His numerous 
friends in this country will be glad to welcome him 
when opportunity admits, even as a ‘ 3rd class’ oboist. 


PERCY 
GRAINGER, 
*3RD CLASS 
MUSICIAN.’ 


The Brighton Municipal Orchestra, 
the existence of which is now and then 
threatened by members of the Town 
Council, is to go on. We congratulate Mr. Lyell- 
Tayler on his tact in submitting proposals that con- 
vinced the Council of the advantage and practicability 
of continuing. It is a fearsome task to reason about 
music to a town council, some members of which 
have only one object in view, namely, the reduction of 
the rates. Of course it may be that Brighton in these 
times is hard up, but would it not be harder up if 
music were disestablished and disendowed? The 
continuance of the Orchestra was carried by thirty 


BRIGHTON 
MUSIC. 


The proposal of the Government to extend the 
Entertainment Tax to free or complimentary tickets 
has been abandoned. So musical critics breathe 
again. Some people might think it would be more 
reasonable to tax criticisms. There is no truth in the 
rumour that deadheads are to hold a Thanksgiving 
Service at the Albert Hall. The accommodation there 
was considered inadequate, and, besides, there was no 
one to pay for the Hall. 


Dr. Albert Williams, M.V.O., the well-known and 
popular conductor of the Grenadier Guards Band, 
has been promoted to the rank of honorary captain. 
This fully-deserved honour is a gratifying recognition 
not only of Captain Williams’s personal services but 
also of the art of music—the universal language. 

Harry Lauder has endeared himself to many 
beside his own countrymen, and the tie has been 
strengthened in the deep sympathy universally felt 
for him in the loss of his soldier son. Recently 
he was talking to some of our men at the Front, and 
he is reported (by ‘G’ in Zhe Morning Post) to have 
said: 

I was at the graveside of my dear boy, killed in action. 

I had only one prayer and desire, and that was that God 

would allow the grave to open for one minute so that I 

could kiss him on each cheek and thank him for what 

he had done for his country. 
A noble and pathetic utterance ! 





Our office recently received from Spain an inquiry 
for our ‘latent catalogue.’ Things are not quite so 
bad as that. 


Church and Organ Music. 





THE ORNAMENTATION OF HYMN-TUNES: 
SOME EARLY ATTEMPTS. 


By HARVEY GRACE. 


In view of the frequent discussions as to the 
desirability and method of decorative accompaniments 
to hymn-tunes, it is interesting to recall the fact that 
our forefathers generally reserved their ornamentation 
for the playing-over of the tune and the interludes 
between the verses. The German custom of playing 
interludes between the lines was little practised in 
England, if at all. The nearest approach to it seems 
to have been a prolonged shake. 

Early in the last century a discerning public judged 
the organist largely by his ability to improvise fluent 
little voluntaries between the verses of a hymn. 
Thomas Adams (1785-1858) is said to have been very 
much in his element at this kind of thing, and the 
fame of one John Purkis, who flourished at the same 
period, seems to rest mainly on the fact that he 
‘charmed his hearers [at St. Peter’s, Walworth] with 
delightful little effusions.’ 

In passing, we may note that organ music owes 
much to such interpolations. The early German 
organists who indulged in little flourishes while the 
congregation paused and breathed at the end of the 
line were the first workers in a vein which was to 
yield such fine gold under the hand of Bach, and 
which is even yet not exhausted. 

Mendelssohn used the interlude very happily in his 
choral works. Compare such contrasted examples as 
the delicate little arpeggio between the phrases of 
‘Cast thy burden’ in ‘ Elijah,’ the imitative passages 
in ‘O Thou the true and only Light,’ the fanfares 





votes to twelve, a very satisfactory majority. 
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in ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ in ‘St. Paul’ and the more 
extended specimens in ‘Now thank we all our God’ 
in the ‘Hymn of Praise.’ There is a wide step 
between such pointed and expressive musical 
commentaries as these and the futile flourishes that 
contented earlier composers, ¢ 
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—which happens to be a youthful effort by Bach. 

French organ music has also profited from this 
source. Roman Catholic organists have long been 
accustomed to play between the verses of ‘ Magnificat.’ 
D’Indy tells us that Franck was at his happiest at 
such moments. Many hundreds of delightful little 
pieces have been written by the best French organ 
composers for the benefit of players unready of 
invention. 








The whole of the tune is gone through in thy ——— 
tortuous manner. Those were leisurely days,so wema§ Very 
suppose folk were content when they were not allowe§ themati 
to lift up their voice in the ‘Old 119th’ (which haf attache 
eight lines) until the organist and his pocket companin § sentime 
had twiddled cheerfully for no less than sixty bars. break 1 

But let us return to ‘St. Ann. The giving-out jj} ‘Wind: 
followed by the music in plain chords. I quote the f are mal 
first line : admirer 

seem to 
Ex. 3: of so 
. Full ( Org = = — . Retu 
=F ee 
pecime 
good : 
— omnes = Ex, 6, 
ame ime: ae CE ————{— —_— y- 
Se ance pe eawemmens Sone aa 





The ‘most eminent masters’ apparently hed 
advanced views as to the use of consecutives. All 
the tunes are set out in this way, with chunks for the 
right-hand, and a left-hand part thoughtfully adapted 
for octave playing in order to provide something of 
the profundity of the pedal organ, which, common a 





How did the unready English organist of a century 
ago fare? An answer is provided bya slim, oblong | 


book of thirty-six pages, in paper covers of a hideous | 


the Continent, was as yet hardly known in England 
There are three interludes to ‘St. Ann,’ of six, nine 
and thirteen bars respectively, opening as follows : 
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The hymn-tune repertory of our churches was aS | ee | CP eerrh 
limited, if these were ‘all the psalm tunes’ in use. ke awkwar 
The book contains fifteen—Angels, St. Ann, St. . chords, 
Andrew, Bedford, Burford, Canterbury, St. David, . ——— -~— oe, __¥ other si 
St. James, London Old, London New, St. Mary, |@5ee fo 5 —2-f F F—t EF | proof-re 
St. Matthew, Southwell, Windsor, and York—with | '— ——1—_ ~ ——t | example 
six ‘Proper Tunes,’—the 119th, r1ooth, 113th, 81st, Debuss 


1o4th, and 148th Psalms. 
The style of the ‘ givings-out’ is fairly represented 
by the following, being the first line of St. Ann: 
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INTERLUDE 3. 
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They end on the dominant, with the seventh at the 
top, thus leading rather awkwardly into the first note 
of the tune: 
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Very few of the interludes have the slightest 
thematic connection with the tunes to which they are 
attached. All are very much alike in style and 
sentiment. Cheerful ineptitudes in two- part harmony 
break in on the solemnly pathetic strains of ‘ St. Mary,’ 
‘Windsor,’ or ‘ Burford’ with ludicrous effect. There 
are many signs that the ‘eminent masters’ were great 
admirers of Handel. Indeed, some of the interludes 
seem to have been ‘conveyed’ bodily from that source 
of so much English music. 

Returning to the tunes for a moment, one speculates 
as to ‘London Old.’ As given here, it is as bad a 
specimen of English psalmody as ‘London New’ is 
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Perhaps the printer is responsible for the most 
awkward moments in this melancholy procession of 
chords,—one can hardly call it a tune. There are 
other signs that a little more care on the part of the 
proof-reader would have benefited the book. For 
example, ‘ Windsor’ opens with this anticipation of 
Debussy : 
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and ends thus: 
Ex. 8. 
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The first bar of Ex. 3 gave us a specimen of the 
passing-notes by means of which the old players and 
singers slithered their way along. As may be 





expected, wide-stepping tunes such as ‘York’ and 
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‘London New’ (aptly named ‘stilts’) gave most 
opportunities for such decoration. The first line of 
‘York’ is a typical specimen of this easy way of 
mitigating the angularities of a ‘stilt’: 


a) 
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The ability thus to make the rough places plain is 
not now regarded as a qualification for the title of 
‘eminent master.’ Indeed, the whole collection is 
calculated to raise the spirits of those of us who are at 
times a little too conscious of the weakness of much 
modern Church music. Our most trivial excesses 
are sober compared with the vapid twirls which formed 
the basis of decorative schemes in the alleged ‘ good 
old days.’ Our duilest moments are stirring beside 
‘London Old.’ We organists have a good deal to 
learn, and a lot to forget, but we may well be thankful 
that we are no longer expected to sally forth on 
Sundays with such a ‘ Pocket Companion’ as this. 


The growing interest in modern French organ music is 
reflected in recital programmes. Of various examples of 
pioneer work lately brought to our notice, we are particularly 
struck by that of Dr. Marmaduke P. Conway, at All Saints’, 
Eastbourne. In a batch of programmes played by him 
during the past year we note the inclusion of Widor’s 
* Symphonie Romane’ (a rarely-heard work), the same 
composer’s Symphonies in G and F (No. 5), Vierne’s three 
Symphonies (all the movements), and pieces by Bonnet, 
Boéllmann, Franck, Vierne, Tournemire, Widor, and 
Saint-Saéns. In addition to this missionary work on behalf 
of French music, Dr. Conway managed to strike a blow for 
English organ music by playing Elgar’s Sonata in G, 
Wolstenholme’s Overture in G, Fantasia in E, and Sonata 
in F, Lemare’s Symphony in D, ‘Summer Sketches,’ and 
S Arcadian Idyll,’ Kitson’s Variations, Bairstow’s Scherzo, and 
Arnold Smith’s ‘ The Sea’ (a fine but neglected work). The 
programmes have also included complete Sonatas by 
Rheinberger and Mendelssohn, a good sprinkling of the best 
of Bach, Liszt’s * Spozalizio’ and the ‘Prophet’ Fantasia 
and Fugue, Reubke’s Sonata, and many smaller works. This 
is a remarkably enterprising record, and we congratulate 
Dr. Conway on a courageous policy which, generally 
followed, would quickly place the organ and its repertory in 
the honourable place they deserve. For the benefit of 
organists and others interested, who may be holiday-making 
in the neighbourhood, we add that recitals will be given at 
All Saints’ on September 1 and 8, at 5 p.m., and from 
October 6 onwards on Saturdays at 4 p.m. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC, 


The School met this year from July 30 to August 4 at 
Whitelands College, Chelsea, by kind permission. There 
was a slight falling off in the attendance. In regard to 
the quality of the lectures, and especially of the discussions, 
the 1917 School was a notable advance on its predecessors. 
The lectures given were as follow: ‘The purpose of the 
School,’ Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones ; ‘ Plainsong of the Holy 
Communion and hymns,’ Mr. Martin Shaw ; ‘ The place of 
the organ,’ Mr. Harvey Grace ; ‘The history and develop- 
ment of Plainsong,’ Mr. Francis Burgess ; ‘ Anglican Church 
music,’ Mr. Hylton Stewart ; ‘ Plainsong of the Psalms and 
the accompaniment of Plainsong,’ the Rev. Maurice F. Bell ; 

‘ Nationality and Church music,’ Mr. Geoffrey Shaw ; ‘The 
congregation's part in Church-song,’ Lady Mary Trefusis ; 
‘Children’s music,’ Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. 
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The evening discussions, thanks to the absence of formality 
and, we may add, the presence of tobacco smoke, were much 
more enjoyable and profitable than those in former years, 
when the nervous members said nothing and the bold 
ones made speeches. A departure was an impromptu 
concert of folk-song, in which the delightful accompanying 
of Dr. Somervell was a feature. This folk-song interlude, 
which is more in the picture at such a gathering than appears 
at first sight, will probably be repeated next year with 
developments. 

The music used at the services covered a wide field. The 
hymns represented various English styles, and included 
adapted folk-songs and a good selection of Welsh hymn 
melodies. The Communion services were plainsong, and 
settings by Merbecke, Martin Shaw, and Shepherd. The 
last-named is a beautiful example of 16th-century music, and 
the School was grateful to Dr. R. R. Terry for lending the 
MS. The evening canticles were drawn from the excellent 
series of alternate plainsong and fauxbourdon by Gibbons, 
Tomkins, Byrd, and Tallis. 

The Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones acted as chairman through- 
out, and the tone of the discussions owed much to him. 

Instructive and enjoyable as the School was musically, the 
social side was hardly less valuable. There is no more 
promising augury for the future of Church music than the 
increasing success of these gatherings of clergy, organists, 
and amateurs, differing widely in tastes and views but united 
by a common enthusiasm. 


A series of mid-day recitals (Tuesdays, at 1.10) will be 
given at St. John’s, Red Lion Square, from September 4 
onwards. There are so few events of the kind in the West 
Central district, that this series is of special usefulness. The 
first nine recitals will be given by Mr. R. A. Grier, 
Dr. Sydney Scott, Mr. H. Gisby, Dr. W. Hickox, 
Mr. Harvey Grace, Mr. Percy Hodsell, Dr. George Grace, 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham, and Mr. J. E. Green. 


We have received the syllabus of the Canadian Guild of 
Organists, a body that is doing so much to further the 
interests of the profession in the Dominion. We are glad to 
note that the Guild, founded in 1909, has already a strong 
executive council, drawn from a wide area, and is making 
excellent progress. 





Mr. W. A. Roberts, well-known in Liverpool musical 
circles as organist of St. Paul’s, Prince’s Park, has accepted 
a similar post at Maghull Parish Church. We have no 
doubt Liverpool appreciates its loss as Maghull does its gain 
by this change. Mr. Roberts is an all-round man. He is 
not only an organist but a musician of wide knowledge and 
fine taste. We understand that his new duties have involved 
his removal to the beautiful neighbourhood of his new 
Church. All his friends hope that he will find tranquillity 
and happiness in his new sphere. 


On July 8 and 9, Christ Church, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
celebrated its centenary. Special services were held in the 
church on Sunday, July 8. One of the preachers was the 
Ven. Archdeacon Richardson, a former rector, who preached 
his first sermon here just fifty years ago to the day. The 
music, which included Tours’s ‘Te Deum,’ Trimnell’s 
*I have surely built Thee an house,’ and Torrance’s ‘ Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of Thy house,’ was well sung by 
the choir of thirty mixed voices. Miss Isabel Creighton 
presided at the organ in the absence of the regular organist, 
Mr. Walter De W. Barss, who is on active service. On 
July 9, the corner-stone was relaid, and the foundation-stone 
of the memorial to be erected to the boys of the parish who 
have laid down their lives in Europe for the great cause, was 
laid by the Hon. H. McCallum Grant, Lieut.-Governor of 
Nova Scotia, the service being conducted by the Most Rev. 
Clarendon Lamb Worrell, D.D., Archbishop of Nova Scotia, 
the choir singing in the open air the well-known hymns, 
* The Church's one foundation ’ and ‘ For all the saints.’ A 
history of Christ Church has been written by the Rev. Canon 
Vernon to commemorate the centenary. Mr. John Cleworth 
is the choirmaster. 


Miss Hutchinson, who has just completed fifty years’ 
service as organist at Cotherstone (Teesdale) Congregational 
Church, has missed only four services during that period. 


A musical service of an unusual character took place on j} 
occasion of the Choir Festival at St. Michael’s Ch 
Tonge, Lancashire, on July 29, when all the mog 
including anthems, solos, Te Deum, evening service, hymp. 
tunes, chants, and organ voluntaries, was selected from th 
compositions of Sir Frederick Bridge. The organists wep 
Mr. James F. Slater, Mr. James Steeple, and Mr. §, § 
Hanson. The music was under the direction of % 
James F. Slater, who is acting-organist and choirmaster 
the absence on military duty of Mr. Albert Fletcher, 4 
portion of the offertory was devoted to the funds of th 
Organists’ Benevolent League. 


It is a happy custom of Sir Walter Parratt to give a sort ¢ 
annual musical ‘treat’ to Eton boys, masters, and frieng 
The event this year took place in St. George’s Chape, 
Windsor, on Sunday evening, July 29. The following is; 
list of the organ solos and pieces sung : 


Concerto in G minor vans sik ie Hand! 
Allegro—Variations on a ground bass— Minuet—Gavotte, 
Fugue in G major cee ove we J. S. Back 


Vorspiel (‘ Parsifal ’) ose in os Wagner 
Choral Prelude on ‘ Abide with Me’ C. H. H. Parry 
Traditional Jewish Melody for the Departed. 

Song ... ‘ What bears Etona on her Shield?’ 

Music by A. J/. Goodhart ; words by E£. D. Ston 

D. O'B. E. rFRENCH BLake. 

Kieff Processional ... ee a -+- Moussorgshy 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 


Elsewhere we make announcement of the programmess 
the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts. It is noticeable tht 
at only one of the forty-nine concerts is there to be an orn 
solo. On Wednesday, October 3, Mr. Frederick B. Kidde 
is to play the solo in Handel’s Concerto for organ ad 
orchestra, No. 2, in B flat. The organ will also be used for 
Dr. H. Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody for organ and string, 


We have received the specification of the organ for 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, Massachusetts, which is now 
in course of construction at the factory of Casavant Brothers, 
of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, and South Haven, Michigan. 
This instrument will consist of rebuilt and enlarged chancel 
organ, new four-manual gallery organ, and rebuilt chapel 
organ. The specification is by W. Lynnwood Farnam, the 
organist of thechurch. It is expected that the organ will be 
completed by December 1. There will be 137 speaking 
stops (of which 14 pedal stops are entirely borrowed), 
60 couplers, and 4 tremulants, making a total of 201 
registers. The accessories number about roo. All the 
combination pistons will visibly move the registers with the 
exception of three, which will be of the ‘dead’ type, adjust 
able by switchboard. 


On Sunday, August 5, an impressive service was held at 
Westminster Abbey in connection with the commencement 
of the fourth year of the War. The congregation included 
The King, Princess Mary, Prince George, Princess Victoria, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner, Sir John and Lady Jellicoe, 
and many others. The service was Matins, opening with 
the hymn, ‘O God of Bethel,’ and the special Psalms were 
the 24th, ‘ The earth is the Lord’s,’ and the 46th, ‘ God is our 
hope and strength.’ The Te Deum was sung to Alan Gray 
in D, and the Benedictus to Cobb in G. Dr. Walford 
Davies’s anthem, ‘God be in my head,’ was sung before the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury’s sermon, the text of which was, 
‘Seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud 0 
witnesses . . . let us run with patience the race that is 
before us.’ The other hymn was, ‘O God our help,’ ani 
the service ended with the National Anthem. The musi 
— were in the hands of Mr. Stanley Roper, wh 
presided at the organ, his voluntaries before the servi 
being ‘Old rooth,’ Parry ; ‘ Marche Funébre,’ Tchaikovsky 
Chorale Prelude, ‘ Melcombe,’ Parry ; and after it, Choral 
Prelude, ‘ Rockingham,’ Parry ; Chorale Prelude on an Old 
Irish Church Melody, Stanford; and Prelude to ‘The 
Beatitudes,’ César Franck. 


Mr. Harold Darke begins his fifth series of recitals # 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on Monday, September 10, 
will continue them on Mondays (at one o’clock) until 
December 17. The programme-book, as usual, shows a 





excellent choice of fine music from a great variety of sources 
City folk should take note. 
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ORGAN RECITALS. 


Miss Florence Pope, Wesleyan Church, Cannock— 
Finale from Sonata, Rewbke; Romance and Allegro, 
Wolstenholme ; Rhapsody, Harvey Grace; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z. 

(various recitals)—Allegro, Adagio, and Finale (Symphony 
No. 6), Widor ; Postlude, John Z. West; Andante from 
Sonata, Z/ear; Dithyramb, Harwood; Gothic Suite, 
Boillmann ; ‘ The Curfew,’ Horsman ; ‘In Paradisum,’ 
Dubois ; Choral Song and Fugue, Wes/ey ; Moderato and 
Finale (Symphony No. 8), /Vzdor ; Marche Triomphale, 
Callaerts ; Air varied, Smart; Postlude in B fiat, 
Léfebure-Wely ; Toccata, lWVidor. 

Mr. Herbert Pierce, All Saints’, Briston—March, Grieg; 
Offertoire on ‘O Filii,’? Guzlmant; ‘The Curfew,’ 
Horsman ; Prayer, Boél/manp. 

Mr. Vivian Stuart, St. Peter’s, Glasbury (French Organ 
Music)—Fantasia in E flat, Saznt-Saéns; Pastorale, 
Ducasse; Fantasie Pastorale, Sévérac; Variations de 
Concert, Bonnet. 

Driver C. E. Blyton Dobson, Christ Church, Kilbrogan, 
Bandon—March on a Theme of Handel, Guz/mant ; 
Meditation, Dobson ; Toccata, Widor. 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Andrew’s, Holborn—Sonata 
No. 1, Alendelssohn ; ‘Allegro Cantabile (Symphony 
No. 5), Widor ; Air with Variations, in A, Ses?. 

Mr. Cyril Christopher, Primitive Methodist Church, Round- 
Green, Oldbury—Phantasie, Aheinberger; Meditation 
and Toccata, @ Evry ; Introduction and Variations on a 
Ground Bass, Bastison Haynes. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, St. Margaret’s (two recitals) —Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach ; ‘ Finlandia’ ; Cortége, Debussy ; 
Fantasia in F, Best ; Choral Song and Fugue, Wes/ey. 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Columb Major Parish Church— 
Fantasia in F minor, A/ozart¢ ; Choral Prelude, Buxtehude ; 
Andante in D, S/as ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Bell Porter, Eltham Parish Church—Sonata in G, 


Elgar. Electric Palace, Marble Arch—‘ Peer Gynt’ 
Suite, Grieg; Three ‘ Henry VIII.’ Dances, German ; 
two ‘Lieder Ohne Worte,’ Mendelssohn ; Andante 


Religioso, Be// Porter; Cornelius March, J/endelssohn ; 
Canzonetta in G minor, 7chazkovsky. 

Mr. Frank G. Price, St. Giles’s, Cripplegate—Preludes 
Nos. 13 and 9, Op. 1, Scriabin; ‘Finlandia ; 
Postludium on ‘ Ite Missa est,’ Max Springer. 

Mr. Edmund West, Lausanne Cathedral — Sonata in D, 
Rheinberger ; Monastery Hymn, Wareing; Sonata 
No. 3, A/endelssohn. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas’s, Regent Street (series of 
recitals—Moderato in F, Gade; Lied, Quef; Preludio 
Romantico, Ravanello ; Canzona, Quef ; Sonata No. 2, 
Mendelssohn ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; 
En forme d’Ouverture, Smart; Prelude and Idylle, 
Sonata No. 14, Rheinberger ; Triumphal Hymn, Bossi ; 
March for a Church Festival, Best; Cantiléne in A minor, 
Salomé; Overture in F, D’Zvry; Sursum Corda, 
Elgar; Andantino, Franck; Allegro and Allegretto, 
Gade ; On an old French Carol, Que/; Marche Héroique, 
Saint-Saéns ; Fantasia in E flat, Best. 

Mr. A. M. Gifford, De Montfort Hall, Leicester— Meditation, 
D’Evry ; Irish Phantasy, Wolstenholme; Irish Airs, 
arranged by Hardebeck. 
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Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral—Prelude in E fiat, 
Saint-Saéns ; Sonata No. 9, Merkel; Concerto No. 8, 
Handel; Sonata No. 12, Rheinberger ; Nuptial March, 
Guilmant ; Overture, ‘ Meistersinger’; ‘ Moonlight,’ 
Lemare ; Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. 5), Widor. 

Mr. C. C. Sumsion, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford (Bach 
recital)—Fantasia in G, Trios in G and C minor, Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, three Choral Preludes, Passacaglia. 

Mr. Herbert Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool (series 

of recitals—Caprice in B flat, Guz/mant; Sonata No. 6, 

Mendelssohn; Moonlight Reverie, E//ingford; Scherzo 

(Symphony No. 6), dor ; Sonata No. 4, Rheinberger ; 

Scherzo, Zurner; Larghetto with variations, /Wes/ey ; 

Sonata No. 4, Afendelssohn; Prelude on ‘ Hanover,’ 

Parry ; Overture in D, Smart; Rondo Capriccio, Lemare ; 

Prelude and Fugue on BAC H, Zisz¢. 


WiIRA 


Mr. W. J. Jelley, St. Mary’s, Hamilton—Marche Religieuse, 
Saint-Saéns ; Legend, Alcock ; Rhapsody, Harvey Grace ; 
Suite Gothique, Boe//mann. 

Dr. L. A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Choral Song 
and Fugue, S. S. Wesley; Finale from the sixth 
Symphony, Widor ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Pioneer W. J. Comley, St. Mary the Virgin, Baldock— 
Prayer and Cradle Song, Guz/mant; Sonata in C sharp 
minor, Harwood. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Douglas Rayner-Smyth, organist and choirmaster of 
Ealing Congregational Church. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, organist of the Parish Church, Maghull, 
near Liverpool (see note on p. 406). 


Reviews. 


The Church Hymnal for the Christian Year. (Novello & Co., 
Ltd. 


This book, like other modern hymnals, is a bulky volume. 
It is easy to say that hymn-books are too big, and that a 
small volume containing a couple of hundred or so of the 
‘very best’ examples is what the public wants. But who 
shall choose the two hundred? A hymn-book being for use 
by the people generally, and therefore catering for the average 
taste and intelligence, must needs be compiled on the 
comprehensive principle of including everything likely to be 
wanted by anybody. This policy may be carried too far, 
but it is in the main a sound one. ‘The Church Hymnal,’ 
although new, has a link with the past, as it takes the place 
of ‘The Church Psalter and Hymnal’ and its second edition 
(‘ The Song of Praise’), published about forty years ago and 
long since out of print. The main body of the present book 
contains 780 hymns. There is also an Introduction, 
consisting of Opening and Dismissal hymns, Doxologies, 
Amens, &c., &c., a selection from an Appendix which is to 
be published later, and a Children’s Supplement containing 
ninety-five hymns,—altogether a grand total of over 1,000 
hymns (many with two or more tunes), filling about 1,200 
pages. The compiler and editor is Victoria Lady Carbery, 
who has been assisted by a ‘representative committee of 
clergy,’ and the musical editors are Dr. Hugh Blair and 
Mr. Lister R. Peace. 

The character of the Hymnal will be best explained by a 
reference to the Preface, wherein we are told that the book 
contains ‘ most, if not all, of the old favourites.’ It is worth 
noting that the term ‘old favourites,’ when used in 
connection with hymns and tunes, has come to apply mainly 
to those of the Victorian era. The real ‘ old favourites,’ of 
course, belong to a much more remote age. Of these very 
few appear in this book. There are ‘ Veni, Veni Emmanuel,’ 
*‘O quanta qualia,’ and ‘ Veni Creator,’ and a few other 
translations from ancient sources. Except for the melodies 
of the three hymns just mentioned, plain-song is conspicuously 
absent. This is probably because the collection contains 
none of the old office hymns with which the plain-song tunes 
are associated. These fine hymns are now so widely used 
that we doubt the wisdom of passing them by. 

Expression marks are a feature of the editing. Opinions 
differ widely as to the expediency of using more than the 
broader general directions of this kind, but we do not doubt 
that the editors see sufficient reason for the course adopted. 
In view of the tendency to unison singing, which, owing to 
the depletion of choirs, has been greatly increased in war- 
time, some of the tunes seem to be pitched too high. But 
of course any fairly skilful organist should be able to effect 
any transposition demanded to accommodate the tune for 
unison singing. It must be acknowledged that the higher 
pitch as it stands is more suitable for four-part singing. 

The book contains a great store of material calculated to 
make a wide appeal. It is strong in hymns for National 





occasions and for children’s use,—sections in which most 
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hymnals are weak. There are many new tunes, most of the 
composers of which successfully employ the late 19th-century 
idiom. There are, however, a good many of a more robust 
and original type. Some of the best of the new tunes are by 
Dr. Blair, particularly good examples being the setting of 
Julia Ward’s ‘Mine eyes have seen the glory,’ and 
‘St. Wulstan,’ with its effective alternation of 3 and ? 
rhythm. S.S. Wesley, Stainer, Dykes, Barnby, and Sullivan 
are well represented. 








—- —— = f —_ 





The processional hymns include the Rev. J, B 
Powell’s well-known melodies for Easter, Ascension 
and Whitsun, ‘Hail! Festal day,’ and an _ effectiy 
setting by C. E. Miller of a_ similar hymn fy 
missionary and other church festivals. The  versigy 
of *O Filii et Filix’ is new to us, being a com. 
bination of the simple French and the florid Englig, 
forms : 

Mate Rete 
ee ee ae eee ee eee 





New to us also is Webbe’s ‘ Alleluia dulce carmen’ as an | 
eight-lined tune, the first two lines being repeated. Some 
may prefer the original six-lined form. Another detail that 
may be questioned is the altered rhythm of Steggall’s 
‘Christchurch,’ brought about by changing the semibreves 
at the beginning and end of the lines into minims and dotted 
semibreves respectively (other examples of this rhythm, 
such as Hewett’s ‘ Dalkeith’ and Barnby’s ‘St. Philip’ 
are left untouched). There is much to be said in favour 
of respecting an original text, whether of words or music. | 








&e 
Leaving these few debatable points, it remains onl 
to commend the book to hymn-lovers as a mi 
of Church song in which they may dig with pleasuy 
and profit. The arranging and indexing are admirable, 
the pages are not overcrowded, the editing appears t 
have been most carefully done, and the printing 5 
excellent. A smaller edition is published for chor 
use, and the Children’s Supplement also may be hai 
separately. 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


JouN Henry BONAWITZ, an excellent pianist and 
composer, who died on August 15, at 108, Abbey Road, 
Kilburn. Of Polish origin, he was born at Durkheim, on 
December 4, 1839, and studied at the Liége Conservatoire, but 
while quite young emigrated with his parents to America. 
Returning to Europe in 1861, he made several concert-tours 
throughout the Continent with Joachim. In 1872-73 he 
organized popular Symphony Concerts in New York, and 
produced in 1874, at Philadelphia, his two operas, ‘The 
Bride of Messina’ and ‘ Ostrolenka.’ After having for some 
time resided in Vienna he came to London, where he founded, 
about thirty years ago, the Mozart Society, giving during 
the Winter season monthly concerts chiefly devoted to the 
works of the master and in which he was ably assisted 
by many well-known artists. A selection from his last opera, 
‘ Napoleon,’ was given at one of these concerts a few years 
ago. His published works include, beside the first-named 
two operas, a Requiem, a ‘Stabat Mater,’ a Pianoforte 
Concerto, a Pianoforte Quintet, a String Quartet, a Trio, 
and a large number of smaller works for pianoforte, and 
songs. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON HOYTE, organist and composer, 
on July 27, at Ealing Common. He was born at Sidmouth, 
Devon, on September 22, 1844. A pupil of John Goss 
and George Cooper, he became organist and director of 
the choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, from 1868 until 
1907. Other appointments he had held previously were at 
St. Paul’s, Hampstead ; All Saints’, King’s Lynn ; St. Paul’s, 
Bow Common; St. Matthew’s, City Road; and Holy 
Trinity, Westminster. He was granted the Canterbury 
Mus. Doc. degree in 1905. His academic appointments 
included professorships at the G.S.M. (pianoforte), R.A.M. 
(organ), R.C. M. (organ and choir-training). His compositions 
include a Communion Service for voices and orchestra, 
anthems and services, organ and pianoforte pieces, songs, 
hymn-tunes, and a book of Litanies. He was an 
accomplished player on both the organ and the pianoforte. His 
sunny nature was severely tried by an illness of long standing. 
At a Requiem held at All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
on August 1, the Sequence ‘Day of wrath, O day of 
mourning,’ and an Offertorium by the late composer were 
sung. 

BAsIL Hoop, on August 6. His connection with music 
was his great output of operatic libretti and lyrics. He was 
the son of Sir Charles Hood, and was born in 1864. He 
was brought up for the Army, and after passing through 


Sandhurst he was gazetted in 1883 and retired asa 
captain in 1898. The following are his chief works, along 
with his principal musical collaborators: ‘The Rose of 
Persia’ (Sullivan); ‘The Emerald Isle’ (Sullivan and 
Edward German); ‘ Merrie England’ and ‘The Princess 
of Kensington’ (Edward German) ; and in 1916 ‘ Young 
England’ (G. H. Clutsamm and Hubert Bath). He 
adapted for English use ‘The Merry Widow,’ ‘A Dollar 
Princess,’ and ‘The Count of Luxembourg.’ It is sad 
to have to state that his untimely death was caused by 
his over-application to tasks he had set himself to accomplish. 
His brain was evidently overwrought. Probably his greatest 
success was ‘ Merrie Eugland.’ He here struck a patriotic 
note that appealed to all classes of the community, 
Generally he was more successful as a lyric-writer than asa 
deviser of drama. 


ARTHUR W. SPEED, on August 6, at Southport, in his 
sixtieth year. He had a seizure at a choir practice at Chapel 
Street Congregational Church, where he was organist, and 
died a few days afterwards. He was a native of Sheffield, 
and the first training he received was from Mr. Lemare, then 
organist of the parish church. Subsequently Mr. Speed 
took lessons in organ-playing from Guilmant, Dr. Armes, 
and Mr. W. T. Best. He came to Southport twenty-six 
years ago, and at first was organist of the West End 
Congregational Church; later he was organist of West 
Derby Church, a position he resigned about eight years ago 
and accepted a similar post at Chapel Street. He had 
exceptional ability as a choir-trainer and an interpreter of the 
finest choral music. These qualities were manifested in his 
direction of the Southport Triennial Musical Festival. He 
was this year’s President of the Southport Organists 
Association, and conductor of the local Orchestral Society. 
His townsfolk deeply appreciated his great services to music 
in their midst. The funeral service at the church was a most 
impressive ceremony. 


EDWARD Jones, on August 10. He was distinguished 
as a theatrical composer. For some years he was musical 
director at the Princess’s Theatre, under Wilson Barretts 
régime. During that period he produced incidental music to 
various plays, and showed his ability to write very tunefully. 
He also wrote music for ‘A Pantomime Rehearsal,’ ‘ The 
Thirty Thieves,’ and ‘Where Children Rule.’ He became 
for a period conductor at the Duke of York’s Theatre, and 
later he was similarly engaged at the Ambassadors’ (1914), 
and contributed some of the music for Harry Grattan’s revue 
* Odds and Ends.’ He fell ill about a year ago. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Correspondence. 


S1r,—In connection with your interesting correspondence 
on the Cathedral Tradition, may I make the somewhat 
. mre 7 y ’ , obvious comment that church /raise is not necessarily church 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS AND ALIEN MUSIC. music? Forcenturies these two ideals were together realised, 
but in the last sixty years the latter has been sadly neglected 
" q p Se 7 ISIC 5 3 : ** . Pg “1 
a a ee a and we must admit that the compositions of this period were 


S1r,—Had Miss Azulay taken the trouble to read my | at one time largely represented even in cathedral music. I 
article before ‘commenting’ on it, she would have spared | believe, however, that it is this departure from the true 
herself a good deal of trouble and you a good deal of space. | Cathedral Tradition, and not the observance of it, that has 
Neither in my article nor in my mind is there any suggestion | involved the Tradition, to which we owe so much, in such 
of the Chauvinism she makes so much of. My point—as you | Criticisms as Mr. Johnson’s. I venture the opinion, then, 
make clear in the extract printed on p. 363—was and is that | that in our desire for reform, rather than adopt his suggestion 
only a miserable sixth of the music played at four specific (which in effect seems to be the classic remedy of a hair of 
pupils’ concerts was by British composers: and that I still | the dog that bit us), and outdo the Victorians in the use of 
want to know how pupils are ever to learn of the existence | their own methods, we should do well to seek inspiration 
of any British music if their teachers fail to introduce them | where Mr. Yates and others have found it, in older and purer 
to it. In view of this, the crowning absurdity of Miss | models. : ae 
Azulay’s letter lies in the sentence italicised on p. 364, col. 1, | This course has been largely tried, and abundantly justified 
and in her final sentence. How can the British pupil’s | by results. The lucubrations of the minor Victorians are 
horizon be narrowed by introducing to it some more of | being rapidly superseded, for congregations are only too glad 
native music ?—Yours, &c., | to return to simpler and more dignified tunes. And may one 
Rorin H. Lecce. | add, without offence, that as the question of perpetrating the 

other style ceases to be one either of music or of expediency, 
anne | it would appear to be little worthy of the sanction of your 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND THE | distinguished columns.—I am, Your a 4 4 
amprioees G. S. DUNCAN. 
‘CATHEDRAL TRADITION.’ 





Cuddesdon College, Oxon. 
August 18. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ e 


{ 
| 
$1r,—I have read Mr. Bernard Johnson’s article and the | 
correspondence thereon with much interest. As one who is CORNET VERSUS TRUMPET. 
not a professional musician, but a lover of music who suffers 
from the ‘ cathedral tradition’ in a small parish church, may | 
I ask the question whether congregational verses of hymns | 
should not always be sung unisonally? It seems to me that | 
if the choir sings the tune in the four parts in which | against what has been an inherent defect in our orchestras 
practically all hymn-tunes are written, and the congregation | and military bands ever since the days of Berlioz ; I refer to 
sings the melody at the same time, that the balance of the! the ‘incredible popularity’ of the cornet, and to its 
harmony is destroyed. This may not matter so much in | usurpation of the trumpet’s rightful place on every possible 
some tunes—such, for instance, as Croft’s 136th, with, to | occasion, never more than at the present time. The first- 
quote Mr. Stanton, its ‘big, strong chords’—but what} class Symphony Orchestras are about the only exception, 
perhaps I may call the ‘part-song’ tune is ruined. Compare, | where cornets are only occasionally tolerated to reinforce the 
for instance, the effect of Dykes’s tune to ‘The King of Love | trumpets in a 2/77. 
my shepherd is,’ sung in St. Paul’s as a communion hymn| There is no doubt a valid reason for the entire exclusion 
by the choir alone, and the same tune sung in a parish | of the martial and noble timbre of the trumpet from our 
church by even a good choir and a congregation. &r, to| military bands, but it has always amazed me that an 
give an even more striking example, the tune by Hopkins | instrument eminently appropriate in such surroundings 
to ‘Brightest and best.’ Sung by a good choir this is|should have to give way to the inferior and mediocre tones 
charming, but with a congregation singing the melody, | of the cornet. 
together with some of its members putting in a fancy tenor| It may be contended that the type of music usually 
and bass, the beauty of the harmonies, especially those of | played by the average theatre orchestra justifies the existence 
the penultimate bar, is masked. of the cornet therein, but there are few compositions that 
Mr. Sumsion’s specimen accompaniments are to my mind | would not be improved by the absence of an instrument 
models of what free organ accompaniment should be, only | which tends to degrade and vulgarize everything with which 
such treatment is beyond the powers of most village | it comes in contact. The instrument of course has its uses 
organists. }on certain occasions, and in certain environments, such as 
The ‘English Hymnal’ and ‘Songs of Syon’ are both | dance-bands, and composers have written parts for it in 
admirable collections, but surely there is room for a small | certain operas, such as ‘Faust,’ but it should be en régle 
collection of melodies of the best and most popular hymn- | forbidden. 
tunes—terms which are by no means convertible—lowered in| Gevaert said: ‘No conductor worthy the name of artist 
pitch, and supplied with a free organ accompaniment. The | ought any longer to allow the cornet to be heard in place of 
same thing applies to most Anglican chants, and then we | the trumpet in a classical work.’ This remark applies to 
should not have the painful experience of hearing the average | certain provincial concert orchestras, where classical works 
village choir and congregation murdering such a beautiful | often form a large part of the programme and where cornets 
composition as the late Sir George Martin’s chant in A flat | are still very much in evidence. 
to Psalm Ixxxv. in the ‘New Cathedral Psalter.” No Anglican| It is then to conductors and orchestral directors generally 
—_———— | that one must look for a remedy. 
chant for a congregation should go above o= ———_| Wee they to insist on having nothing but the legitimate 
- }instrument used in their orchestras, players would then 
and my experience, of the south of England at any rate, | realise that they must either lose their engagements or 
leads me to say that the ordinary village choir, which hardly conform to the new régime. There would cease to be a 
ever contains a real alto, should not try to sing Anglican , dearth of trumpet-players were such unanimous action taken. 
chants or hymn-tunes in parts. But either an organist who| Now that the use of trumpets pitched at the same level as 
can improvise a free accompaniment is necessary, or!cornets, and not an octave below, has become common 
else an edition of chants and hymn-tunes with such an | (where trumpets are to be found), there can be no embargo 
accompaniment written out ought to be supplied.—Yours | laid upon them on the ground of difficulty of execution. The 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—I venture to ask you to grant me space to protest 


faithfully, comparative neglect of the trumpet in F is to be deplored, 
H. P. CHOLMELEY. | but by the adoption of the B flat instrument, players can 
Sussex, August I, 1917. |mount with the same facility as on the cornet, both 


WIitlaAA 
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instruments having the same harmonic series. If the tone of THE PRINCIPLES OF PALESTRINA. THE 
the modern B flat trumpet loses much of the magnificent 
sonority of the trumpet in F, there can - ——— — 
its preference to the cornet, and it is to hoped that the day | “r*" ~ : ; . 
ony come when it is adopted in all ccchasians where there | ™id-Victorian days in bell-playing at the Roman Catholi 
is any claim to artistic sensibility, and that the cornet may be Church, says : ; . 
relegated to the place it deserves—to the variety stage and One of the medieval tunes that has been played Is it 
OT!s. recently is the hymn ‘ Iste Confessor.’ It is an easy tune veiled 
for the beginner to pick up, for it is one of the least florid, 
and its metre is that of the familiar Sapphic stanza, except 
Tunes of this character are well suited to bells, for ‘hyph 
: ee oe Se = wen they belong to an age when harmony had not yet - 
THE MUSIC IN WAR-TIME COMMITTEE: been invented, so that they are complete and satisfying Contir 


-EPOR > > TPE > , in themselves, without any accompaniment. In fact, music 
REPORT OF THE LEEDS SECTION. harmony, in the ordinary modern sense, only spoils perfor 


Mr. Edward J. Dent, writing in the Cambridge Magazin, 
upon the substitution of plainsong melodies for the tunes of 


to street corners. 





* Good music by good musicians for good soldiers’ having them, for 4 inevitably tends to straitlace their free ~— 
become an accepted phrase in the centre from which the a ead a their significance of outline (‘Jour 
Leeds section for Music in War-time is operating, it is wn The yo s thee Cx f os a 38 
gratifving to find as the movement gets better known a hi pnd pnee Me Confessor’ is of peculiar interest at oh 
willingness on the part of the public to see that our soldiers, _— momen, Sesnase & i te be heard in the setting of instant 
who are entitled to the best of everything, should not have Palestrina at the C.U.M.S. performance in St. John’s Exact 
to put up with inferior rations of music. And as the trained ——_ Chapel on — next. Palestrina is a composer Beethe 
musician—who has made it a life-work and study—is| “2% has been much misunderstood by those who regard Beeth« 
obviously the best and qualified person to undertake the him with the deepest devotion. Pious writers have most i 
work, so, too, is it gratifying to know that at last it is being repeated over and over again the familiar stories of how the cor 
realised that it is a most unreasonable and unfair thing to he saved Church music from total extinction by com- of smal 
expect that work day by day and night by night to be the posing ” Mass which was sv beautiful as to soften the but ite 
‘gift’ of the professional. In other words, the soldier is hearts even of a commission of reforming cardinals, and concer 
worthy of the best and the labourer is worthy of his (or how he finally died in the arms of Saint Philip Neri. togeth 
hes) hice. These edifying tales have been shown to be totally tT D 

The work, then, of the committee is neither a charity nor devoid of foundation. Nor is it reasonable to describe pee 
a freewill offering, but a practical attempt to deal with a Palestrina as belonging = the austere period of Gothic Hend 
practical difficulty. And the benefits are threefold : a keeping — al he lived and wrote in the Rome of ‘ Alex 
alive (1) the spirits of our soldiers, (2) the practice and ‘ignola and Maderna, the fathers of that stately baroque ‘ Mess 
performance of good music, (3) the professional musician. which is still the most characteristic feature of Rome at Three 
As to the last category, it is certain that but for the scheme this day. Equally erroneous is it to regard his music as perfort 
of *‘ Music in War-time’ many singers and players would have designed to 7 RaSeetE, laying. reason to sleep in the series i 
suffered far more acutely than people whose interest is| terests of faith.  Palestrina’s music is based on has be 
elsewhere than in the art can ever realise. The work of the principles of formal design just as clearly as that of any Parisia 
scheme in and around Leeds, and in some of the great other great composer ; but his principles differ from those fall chi 
camps in Yorkshire, has been one of unceasing activity, of modern days, as medizeval Latin differs from modem pita 
extending week by week, employing many artists, and English. a 1 hi sa . by Dr 
providing hours of delight to tens of thousands of our men in To understand him, we os be. familiar with the mati ) 
Sine oad theki. musical associations of his time. Ecclesiastical musi¢ se 

Over four hundred and sixty concerts have been given, always depends largely on associations, and Palestrina's the H 
and over nine hundred fees paid, and the continuation of the hearers would have been familiar with the melodies of Gervin 
work and its further development are restricted only by the the Latin hymns, just as Bach's hearers were familiar went i 
amount of funds at disposal. with the Lutheran chorales. The hymn and Mass ‘ Iste } al 

The programmes submitted have covered a wide range of Confessor * illustrate his principles very clearly. The his mo 
music, embracing selections from oratorios, solos and hymn is sung in the usual fashion of that day : the first Hande 
choruses, pianoforte and violin recitals, concerted music, and odd-numbered stanzas by the men’s voices in feeling 
song recitals, chamber music, glees, and a large number of unison, so that even those who do not know the tess true Y 
items from operas, many being sung in English, French, or may begin to learn it, while in the even verses the the otk 


separate voices take up fragments of the melody and 
interweave them. This principle is further carried out The: 
in the Mass, which is all built up on themes taken from Mr. C 


Italian. 
The reception given to our concerts has been of the 
heartiest, and many requests are to hand for further visits. 


A large group of hospitals in and around Leeds is served the hymn-tune. 
. : - . } The ally diff ; > : y 
regularly by our committee, and in the outlying districts our What really differentiates Palestrina from modem would 


parties are received with unbounded appreciation. The a not his limited choice of chords, aes So his - - 
work in the great camps is especially successful, and it is} US¢ of counterpoint in preference to plain harmony. ee 
hoped still further to extend it in this direction. Modern music is not exclusively harmonic, any more Hand 
The constant necessity for raising funds to carry on the than Palestrina is exclusively polyphonic. But modem _— 
work is one of the difficulties the committee has to face, and music, even in its use of counterpoint, depends on a “nee 
concerts are arranged from time to time with this object in regularly recurring strong accent—one, two, three, four, . — 
view. In this connection we would mention with gratitude one, two, three, four—such as we recognise in Bach's - a 
the active assistance Mr. Frederick Dawson has given to us} Fugues. Palestrina’s music has no bar-lines, no we r 
by his pianoforte recitals. regularly recurring ictus ; his accents come where they ief 
With the coming Autumn there will no doubt be a further happen to fall in the Latin words. This makes it = eee 
tax upon our efforts, and all the support that can be given harder for as to follow him; but his phrases balance jusan 
will be needed. each other none the less, just as the two halves of a perforn 
(We remind readers that the Music in War-time Committee | °"S¢ balance in the English version of the Psalms. Fat 
(the chairman of which is Sir Hubert Parry, and the Palestrina can still be made alive for us, because he 
secretary Mr. W. G. Rothery) is a branch of the work of the| Wrote music that was modern music in its own day. vl b 
Professional Classes War Relief Council, 13 and 14, Prince’s His celebrity has damaged his reputation, for the life 
Gate, London, S.W.-7.—Ep., 4/.7.) subsequent tradition of composing Church music alla ife ex 
Palestrina produced in most cases a style that was 

hopelessly dreary and lifeless. To copy the external The pi 
Mr. R. J. Pitcher will give his lecture-demonstration on| forms of an art belonging to the remote past must used t 





the ‘ Techniquer,’ with pianoforte illustrations, on Tuesday, | inevitably result in insincere work ; but ecclesiastical I have 
September 18, at the London Academy of Music. Admission| authority appears to consider it truly devotional. Whi 
is free. (Reprinted by kind permission.) greater 
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————— 
THE DEPRECIATION AND APPRECIATION OF 
HANDEL. 


By H. DAvVEy. 


Is it not time to initiate some counterblast to the open and 
veiled depreciation of Handel which has been frequent in 
England for a good many years? It is unknown elsewhere 
except in the United States, and there mainly among the 
‘hyphenated.’ In the A/usical Times for August, 1912, I 
set forth how Handel was revered and performed on the 
Continent, to an extent which would astonish many English 
musicians. could not give much detail concerning 
performances in France; but directly afterwards M. 
Prod’homme gave full particulars of all performances in Paris 
of music before Beethoven, during the season 1I9I0-I1 
(‘Journal of the International Musical Society,’ vol. xiii., 
pp. 389-401). Paris was not, perhaps, quite a type of French 
cities, in this respect ; but there were other cities, Rouen for 
instance, where Bach and Handel were assiduously cultivated. 
Exact details I cannot give. As regards Paris, we are told 
Beethoven rules: ‘Scarcely a single concert is without 
Beethoven’s name; among the older composers, Bach is 
most in favour, followed closely by Mozart and Handel.’ In 
the complete list of performances, Bach occupies two pages 
of small print, Handel one page, Mozart one-and-a-half pages ; 
but items of all sizes, from complete oratorios, Passions, 
concertos, and operas, down to single solos, are lumped 
together. The larger works of Handel were : ‘ Dettingen 
Te Deum,’ at the church of St. Eustache ; ‘ Messiah,’ 
church of the Sorbonne ; ‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day’ (Société 
Hendel); ‘Israel in Egypt’ (Conservatoire Concerts) ; 
‘Alexander’s Feast’ (Société Hvzendel) ; selections from 
‘Messiah’ (the Sorbonne); ‘Saul’ (Société Hzndel). 
Three complete oratorios, and three other complete works, 
performed at Paris in one winter! Has there been any such 
series in London for whole decades past? Possibly there 
has been, if we include the small suburban Societies ; but the 
Parisian performances are complete, on a large scale, with 
fall choir and orchestra and the best soloists obtainable. 

As a commentary on these facts, the anti-Handel outbreaks 
by Dr. Ernest Walker, Dr. Bairstow, and the American 
amateur, Surette, may be remembered. These are Bach- 
worshippers, going to as wild an extreme in one direction as 
the Handel-worshippers—Hullah, Rockstro, Chrysander, 
Gervinus, Samuel Butler, and the still living H. H. Statham— 
went in the other direction. The sober-minded, who take 
the reasonable middle course, are headed by Spitta, who in 
his monumental work on Bach contrasts the High Mass with 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ judging that while Bach touches deeper 
feelings, Handel’s independent dramatic standpoint is equally 
true art, and therefore neither genuis must be exalted above 
the other. 

These remarks are suggested by a quotation from 
Mr. Cyril Scott’s new booklet on music. He wonders 
‘where the serious-minded musician is to be found who 
would subject himself to a hearing of ‘*The Messiah?”’ 
We must suppose Mr. Scott does not consider Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Schumann to be 
‘serious-minded.’ Possibly he is under the belief that 
Handel is a composer beloved only of the English middle- 
classes, and almost unknown elswhere. Hullah and 
Rockstro wrote to this effect, and even the article on Handel 
in the Dictionary of National Biography followed them. I 
set forth in the above-mentioned article how unfounded the 
belief was as regards Germany, where not only the familiar 
oratorios and cantatas, but also such works as ‘Joseph,’ 
‘Susanna,’ ‘Esther,’ and ‘Hercules’ are cherished and 
performed. But now, very many will shrink from anything 
approved in Germany. For their behoof I have given the 
details of performances in Paris. Until the war Paris had 
its Christmas performances of ‘ Messiah’ just as London 
has, but not of course to the same extent. What musical 
life exists there now, or in Germany, I know not; I have 
read that performances of various kinds still occur in Paris. 
The prospectus of the Concerts Spirituels of the Sorbonne 
used to be sent me regularly every year, up till 1913-14; 
I have heard nothing since. 

Whither does all this finally lead? To the request that a 

greater variety of Handel’s works should be heard, and that 











depreciation of their merits should cease. Bach or Handel 
may be preferred, according to individual taste ; but why 
decry either? Why not get pleasure from both? Each has 
qualities the other has not. Because I was a member of the 
Neue Bachgesellschaft, used to attend its Festivals, and have 
described several in the A/usica/ Times, many would suppose 
I was necessarily an anti-Handelian, and expect me to speak 
in the Surette style. This setting up the two unrivalled 
geniuses as rivals is harmful. Then let us hope to read 
during the forthcoming winter of performances other than 
of * Messiah,’ ‘ Israel,’ ‘ Samson,’ ‘ Maccabzeus,’ and ‘ Acis’ ; 
the interest of singers as well as listeners is quickened by 
something not quite familiar. Average choral Societies, if 
they can be kept together in this present tribulation, will 
enjoy attacking ‘ Athalia,’ or ‘ Belshazzar,’ or ‘ Jephtha.’ 





THE CATTISTOCK CARILLON. 


On Thursday, July 26, M. Josef Denyn, the famous 
carillonneur of Malines, gave his twenty-second annual 
recital to a most appreciative audience. The attendance was 
not so large as on some former occasions, doubtless owing to 
the present difficulties and restrictions on travel, but all who 
love bell-music very greatly appreciated the opportunity given 
by the present rector of Cattistock. The Rev. R. P. 
Stickland faithfully carries on the project initiated by the 
Rev. H. Keith Barnes, the donor of the carillon (thirty-five 
bells) and of the beautiful tower in which it is erected, 
along with a sum of money to provide for their proper 
upkeep. The programme was as follows : 


I. (a) ‘ Your King and Country’ Rubens 
(4) ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 
(c) ‘O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me.’ 
2. Cavatine (‘ Barber of Seville ’) Rossint 
3. Flemish : 
(a) ‘Myn Vaderland’ Wambach 
(6) ‘ De Dobbelaer.’ 
(c) ‘ Naar wyd en zyd’ . Gevaert 
4. Third Sonata ... Nicolaz 


. Tunes from the ‘ Westminster Hymnal’ : 


wn 


(a) Jesus, my Lord. 

(4) See amid the Winter’s snow. 
(c) Crown Him with many crowns. 
(d@) Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 

(e) Soul of my Saviour. 


6. National Anthems: 
France, Belgium, Russia, Great Britain. 


M. Denyn’s playing showed great technical skill and fine 
artistic perception. His most successful items were the 
brilliant Cavatine (Rossini), the Flemish air ‘De Dobbelaer,’ 
beautifully transcribed for his instrument, and the third 
Sonata (Nicolai)—carillon music far excellence. There is 
very little music specially written for the carillon, so the 
successful carillonneur must select his pieces with judgment, 
and effectively arrange them to suit the compass of the 
instrument on which he is playing, which demands high 
musical qualifications in addition to technique. In all these 
things M. Denyn is a master. 

The tunes from the ‘ Westminster Hymnal’ were less 
effective than the other items of the programme, as such 
music is not well suited to the carillon. 

When the magnificent new carillon (forty-two bells) 
recently erected in Queenstown Cathedral is inaugurated, 
there will be an opportunity of hearing M. Denyn on an 
instrument worthy of his fine playing, and which will show 
the very important developments perfected in this country 
during the past twenty years in the making and tuning of 





bells. 
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MIDSUMMER AWARDS AT THE COLLEGES 
AND ACADEMIES. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


The following are amongst the awards : The Charles Lucas 
Prize (composition) to Elsie Marian Nye ; Edmund T. Jenkins, 
highly commended, and Alec Rowley, commended. The 
Chairman's Prize (for ensemble playing) to Paul Beard, 
Florence Lockwood, Katie Goldsmith, and Yvonne Morris. 
The Piatti Prize (violoncello) to Hilda M. Clarke ; Milly 
Stanfield, Nora L. Parker, and Yvonne Morris, highly 
commended. The Cuthbert Nunn Prize (composition) to 
Helen Bidder; Kathleen Levi very highly commended. 
The Swansea Eisteddfod Prize (singing) to Gwladys 
Partridge ; Marjorie Perkins, very highly commended, and 
Sylvia Peake, commended. The Gilbert Betjemann gold 
medal (operatic singing) to Marjorie Perkins ; Etta Crossman 
and Bessie B. Kerr, highly commended. The Parepa Rosa 
gold medal (singing) to Margery Crabtree; Heartsease 
Marley, very highly commended, and Lilian M. Saunders, 
commended. The Walter Macfarren gold medals 
(pianoforte) to Margaret Portch and Archie H. Higgo. 
The W. E. Hill & Sons Prize (violin) to Marjorie Flook. 
The Dove Prize (for general excellence) to Gladys M. 
Chester. The Julia Leney Prize (harp) to Muriel L. F. 
Cole. The Frederick Westlake Prize (pianoforte) to 
Archie H. Higgo. The Hannah Mayer Fitzroy Prize 
(violin) to Alfred de Reyghere. The Lesley Alexander Gift 
(viola or violoncello) to T. H. Blanchard. The Alexander 
Roller Prize (pianoforte) to Margery Cunningham. The 
Challen & Son gold medal (pianoforte) to Margaret Portch. 
The Chappell & Son gold medal (pianoforte) to Archie H. 
Higgo. The Bonamy Dobree Prize (violoncello) to 
Yvonne Morris. The Beare Prize (violin) to Gladys M. 
Chester. The Mary Burgess Memorial Gift to Eleanor 
Street. The Manns Memorial Prize to Muriel Rogers. 
The Oliveria Prescott Gift to Elsie Nye and Edmund Jenkins. 
The Anne E. LLoyd Exhibition (singing) to Marjorie Perkins. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

Council Exhibitions (£50): Pianoforte—Dorothy T. 
Davies, A.R.C.M. (Clementi Exhibitioner), 412; Maud 
L. B. Charlesworth, £10; Maria Ramirez-Aguirre, £10; 
Violin—Moira B. B. Siater, A.R.C.M., £6; Organ—Helen 
T. Young, £12. Clementi Exhibition (value about £28) for 
pianoforte-playing : Marie L. Johnson, A.R.C.M.; Hilda M. 
Klein (Exhibitioner), Henry Leslie (Herefordshire 
Philharmonic) prize (£10) for singers: Frederick W. Taylor 
(Galer scholar). Challen & Son gold medal for pianoforte- 
playing : Dorothy T. Davies, A.R.C.M. (Clementi Exhibi- 
tioner), John Hopkinson medals for pianoforte-playing : 
Gold medal, L. Doris S. Fell, A.R.C.M. (Kiallmark 
scholar) ; silver medal, Cecil E. M. Dixon. Pauer Memorial 
Exhibition (£7 10s.) for a pianoforte student named as 
proxime in the open scholarship competition : Kathleen E. B. 
Connah (Exhibitioner). Henry Blower memorial prize: 
Beatrice Betts (Lilian Eldée scholar). Savage Club 
Exhibition: Annie R. Peacock, for one year. Dannreuther 
prize (£9 9s.), for the best performance of a pianoforte 
concerto with orchestra: Kathleen M. Cooper, A.R.C.M. 
(Pringle scholar). Gold medal presented by the late Raja 
Sir S. M. Tagore, of Calcutta, for the most generally 
deserving pupil : Frederick W. Taylor (Galer scholar). 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


In the Examination for Associateship of the School, 


Antoinette Trydell and Hannah Arrobus have been 
awarded the Associateship Gold and Silver Medals 
respectively. Other awards were: The Lady Mayoress’s 
Prize, a purse of £5 5s., for Pianoforte Students 
—Dorothy M. Davies. G.S.M. Gold Medal for 
Instrumentalists—Margaret Fairless. G.S.M. Gold Medal 


for Vocalists—Dora Labbette. The Knill Challenge Cup, 
with Silver Medal, for an eminently deserving student— 
Dorothy M. Davies. The Wakefield Orchestral Prizes, 
value £6 6s., divided into three prizes of £2 2s. each, for 
the most earnest and attentive members of the School 
Orchestra, conducted by the Principal—Marie Dare, Eileen 
Marillier, Rose Ramsay. The Sir August Manns Memorial 
Prize, value £4, for Organists—Bertram T. P. Hollins. 











The Pearse Morrison Memorial Prize, value £2, for th 
pupil who most clearly and distinctly enunciates the wor 
in the Vocal Competitions—Dora Labbette. The Doy 
Memorial Prize, value £10, for the student who distinguish, 
himself or herself most in general excellence, assiduity, an 
industry—Grace Williamson. The Enoch Singing Prix 
value £5 55.—Dora Labbette. Special Corporatio, 
Scholarships, annual value varying from £80 to £2;~ 
Margaret Fairless, Antoinette Trydell, Marjorie k 
Reynoldson, Louis Bloomberg, Kathleen B. McQuitty 
Grace Williamson, Geraint Williams, Dorothy M. Davig 
Lilian Riches, May Busby, Phyllis Harding. The Heilby 
(Major) Scholarship, annual value, 4150 each, includir 
maintenance—Doris-Ashton Ball, Dora Labbette, Re, 
Maxwell. The Heilbut (Minor) Scholarship, annual valy, 
£50 each—Sylva Van Dyck, Majorie L. Hall, Alice k 
Scarisbrick, Cynthia Harris. The Mitchell Scholarships 
Rose M. Ramsay, Katharine E. Collings, Annie Stom 
Marion Doris Browne. The Mercers’ Scholarship, annul 
value, £52 10s.—Pierre R. F. Laffitte. The Merch 
Taylors’ Scholarship, annual value, £40—Isaac Sisselma, 
The Melba Scholarship, annual value, £30—Marjom 
Claridge. The Drapers’ Scholarship, annual value, £31 10, 
—Dorothy Horne. Scholarships of the Worshiphl 
Company of Musicians: Carnegie Scholarship, £2}- 
Reginald Pursglove, Hedley F. Nicholas; S. Ernest Palme 
Scholarship, 423—Henry Stanley Taylor. 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF 
The following candidates were successful at the Highs 
Examinations held at the College in April and July las 
Fellows (F.T.C.L.).: Arthur C. Breillat, Alfred j, 
Thompson,  F.R.C.O., ean . J.  Troisfontaine, 
Licentiates (L.T.C.L.): Pianoforte—Marjorie W. Agat, 
Frances M. Beken, Clarissa E. Brooks, Elsie M. Charlton, 
Violet G.Cross, Daisy G. Curtis, Bernard Fowles, L.R.A.M, 
Annie C. Groom, Marian Holden, Harold G. Howels, 
Wilfrid P. Leverton, Dorothy E. Lewin, Gladys L. Marriott, 
Freda C. M. Morgan, Edith D. Parnell, Iris A. Payne, 
Dorothy A. Smith, Irene R. Smith, Norah M. H. Thome, 
Gladys E. Whitfield, Florence M. Withy. Organ—SaraB. 
Frankland. Singing—Patty Bowen, Marjorie Gurr, Mrs. Ada 
L. Sears. Associates (A.T.C.L.): Theory and Practice o 
Composition—Emest S. Burnett, Mary E. Dawson, Esse 
Gardner, Mrs. Emily L. Hobbs, Maud M. Maxwell, 
Carolyn F. Price, Charles S. Watson, LL. D., and fifty piano- 
forte students. Organ—Harold O. Newman.  Singing— 
Horace H. Collins. Violin—Katherine L. Homershan, 
Sister M. A. O’Connor. ; 
Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell has been appointed secretary in 
place of the late Mr. Shelley Fisher. Mr. Rodwell has been 
secretary of the South African Officers’ Club in Grosvenor 
Square for some years. His reputation as an organizer 
stands high. He enters on the onerous duties of his new 
post with the goodwill of all concerned. 


MUSIC, 


UNION OF GRADUATES. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Union a 
Graduates in Music was held at Messrs. Novello’s on 
July 28. Sir Frederick Bridge (in the absence of the 
president, Sir Hubert Parry) took the chair. In the course 
of his remarks he referred with sorrow to the recent death of 
Dr. W. S. Hoyte and Dr. Southgate. It was “conte of 


THE 


resolved that Sir Hubert Parry be invited to continue in 
office for another year. Mr. Stanley D. B. Jane was elected 
auditor in place of the late Dr. Southgate. Vacancies on the 
council were filled by the election of Dr. F. 
Abernethy, Dr. Eaglefield Hull, Dr. C. E. Jolley, Dr. 
C. H. Merrill, Mr. George Shinn, and Mr. Wharton Wells 





Bandmaster Rutland Boughton (208th Infantry Brigade) 
sends us a programme of music performed near Worksop o 
August 11. The following are someof the items : ‘ Imperial 
March’ (Elgar); Ballet Music from ‘ Rosamunde 
(Schubert) ; Two Hungarian Dances (Brahms) ; Spanish 
Serenade (Bilton) ; March, ‘ Blighty’ (Mills-Scott). It is 
gratifying to know that Mr. Boughton has been put 
congenial work. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


The prospectus of the forthcoming season of Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall contains about 335 different 
compositions, viz., 245 orchestral, 40 instrumental, and 
50 vocal. 

The arrangements are much the same as last season, 
excepting that on this occasion Tuesday evenings will be 
principally devoted to the performance of Russian music. 


The concerts will commence at 7.30 and terminate at 
9.45, and smoking will be allowed. The first series of 
concerts begins on August 25, and will continue until 
September 29. A further _ Series will be given from 
October 1 to 20, if the first series is adequately supported. 


Sir Henry Wood will as usual be the chief conductor, but 
several British composers have been invited to conduct 
their new compositions, including Messrs. Percy C. Buck, 
Howard Carr, Norman O'Neill, Montague F. Phillips, and 
Joseph Speaight. 

The list of novelties, though not so lengthy as in pre-war 
days, contains works which promise to be of great interest. 
Out of the nineteen new items nine are by British composers, 
five hail from Russia, and two from Spain, while France, 
Finland, and America each contribute one work to the list. 


The British works include: Two Fairy-pieces for 
Orchestra, (2) ‘Queen Mab,’ (4) ‘Puck,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Speaight ; an Orchestral Rhapsody, ‘ A Shropshire lad,’ by 
that promising musician, the late Lieutenant George 
Butterworth (who was killed in action in August, 1916); a 
Prelude for Orchestra, ‘The forgotten rite,’ by Mr. John 
Ireland ; three Elfin Dances for Orchestra by Mr. H. Waldo- 
Warner ; two Pieces for Orchestra by Mr. Percy C. Buck ; a 
Suite de Ballet, ‘ Before dawn,’ by Mr. Norman O'Neill ; a 
Suite, ‘ The Jolly Roger,’ by Mr. Howard Carr ; a Phantasy 
for Violin and Orchestra, by Mr. Montague F. Phillips ; and 
a Suite for Flute and Orchestra by Miss Dora Bright. 

Spain is represented by Five Spanish Dances by Granados, 
orchestrated by Sir Henry Wood, and a Dance from the 
opera, ‘Merlin,’ by Albeniz. The new French work is 
H. Louis Aubert’s * Suite Breve,’ Op. 6. Selim Palmgren’s 
‘Finnish Lullaby,’ arranged for string orchestra, and 
Loeffler’s ‘ Pagan poem’ (after Virgil), for orchestra, piano- 
forte, English horn, and three trumpets obbligati, complete 
the scheme. 





NOTES ON THE RusSSIAN Music. 
By M. MontaGu-NATHAN. 


The choice of music by which Russia is to be represented 
during the forthcoming season of Promenade Concerts affords 
the patron of these historic evenings an opportunity of filling 
in some conspicuous gaps in his acquaintance with the 
music of Russia. The composers whose works are to be 
performed, namely Lyadov, Spendyarov, Vasilenko, 
Zolotarev and Gnessin (to enumerate them in order of 
seniority) may be placed in the category of minor poets, a 
somewhat indifferent classification, but one which should be 
uccepted as an attempt to place them correctly so far as 
toncerns their relation to the prophets with whose names as 
/ Well as whose works we are tolerably familiar. Of the five, 
mly one has achieved opera, and Vasilenko’s early ‘ Kitej’ 
is but an adaptation of a work designed as a cantata. That 
lyadov never won fame as an operatic composer is 
mdoubtedly due in some measure to his decidedly lethargic 
tmperament, which appears to have permitted him to work 
wily when there was no need to do so. It was due, I 
lelieve, to his failure to display sufficient energy in the 
#©mposing of a ballet on the subject of the ‘ Firebird ’ that 
Diagilev placed the commission elsewhere ; thus, relinquished 
y one of Rimsky-Korsakov’s earliest pupils, it fell to one of 
is last, with results neither we nor Stravinsky can regret. 

In the case of Spendyarov and Zolotarev, neither of whom 
8 out of his ’forties, and especially of Gnessin, who was born 
m 1883, it is of course impossible to say what they may 
-— but in Russia, at all events, these three pupils of 











Rimsky-Korsakov have not attained widespread 
recognition. 

In one way alone has Stravinsky’s good fortune, above 
referred to, caused a deprivation among non-Russian 
followers of musical affairs. Had Lyadov been really 
popular beyond the frontiers of his native land we should in 
all probability have heard a good deal more about his life- 
story, and those fascinating pages would, I venture to think, 
have been enjoyed as much as anything of the kind ever 
published. Lyadov’s faults, though not as numerous, were 
as lovable as his qualities. He had an incurable habit of 
leaving things undone, and, when by chance he finished 
anything, he was seized with an awful dread that he might 
be overpaid for it. (Belaiev’s stealthy munificence had 
something to do with this.) Being of a secretive disposition 
he often suffered from solitude, which tended to make him 
view the world’s affairs in somewhat too vivid a light ; he 
was consequently inclined to be pessimistic. A tremendous 
reader, his letters form quite a catalogue of a generously 
stocked library and a summary of its philosophical content. 
He was as much at home in foreign as in native literature, 
although no linguist and dependent upon translations. He 
finds Maeterlinck’s ‘ Life of the Bee’ ‘simply wonderful,” 
credits Nordau with an extraordinary acumen and a delightful 
simplicity of style, is ‘in love’ with Zola and intends buying 
all his works ; Dickens’s characters are, he says, all puppets. 
As to his compatriots, Dostoevsky was at first a favourite, but 
Tolstoy’s ‘What is Art’ aroused in him, he informs us, 
‘something akin to hatred.’ Gorky caused some misgivings, 
and to his example Lyadov attributes the trend of Andreiev. 
It will be seen that Lyadov had some little claim to be con- 
sidered a well-read man. ‘I eat, drink, sleep and read, and, 
in the entr’actes, I am bored,’ he wrote; and on another 
occasion remarked, ‘If I hadn’t books (I am reading a lot) 
I should fall to bits.’ By a biographer he is described as 
having intoxicated himself with literature. 

But from fiction and philosophy Lyadov drew little in the 
way of direct inspiration so far as concerned his music. In 
his later years this seems to have been largely nourished by 
folk-lore, which thoroughly stirred his lively imagination. 
No one who has seen the curious images which he loved to 
draw in coloured chalk—creating something in the style of 
the grotesques of Puvis de Chavannes and Burne-Jones— 
would question the presence of imaginative power in Lyadov. 
It was kindled into real activity when the composer came 
into contact with the crude folk-product. In 1896, 
Balakirev, as agent of the Imperial Geographical Society, 
invited him to undertake the arrangement of a volume of 
folk-songs. The first-fruit of this labour appeared in 1898, 
but it is held that not only the subsequent setting of eight 
folk-songs for orchestra, but also the ‘ Baba-Yaga,’ the 
‘Magic Lake,’ and ‘ Kikimora,’ are directly attributable to 
the keen interest in the fantastic elements of the folk-stories 
with which his researches had acquainted him. A true son 
of the soil, as he has been styled, Lyadov’s contemplation of 
elemental phenomena caused him the greatest delight. It 
has been pointed out that in the ‘Invocation to rain’ 
(Op. 22) he has substituted for ‘ Rain, rain, go away,’ the 
original Pagan version, ‘Rain, rain, come here I pray,’ 
preferring, like his forbears, to regard rain as a friend and 
not a foe. ‘* What appears as a germ in such little things as 
these,’ says Gorodetsky, ‘subsequently became a clear 
manifestation, unique in its way, in the ‘‘ Baba-Yaga” and 
the ‘‘ Kikimora.”’ All those wood-demons, house-spirits, 
and kindred creatures to be found in the songs he wrote for 
children are, remarks Vitol, embodied by Lyadov in these 
two orchestral works. 

The programme of ‘ Kikimora’ is taken from Sakharov’s 
famous ‘ Utterances of the Russian People,’ in which are 
described the infancy and childhood of Kikimora, passed 
among the stone-hills in the company of the legendary 
story-telling Cat. The first seven years of her life she 
spends ‘from evening until early dawn’ in her crystal-like 
cradle. But this period of harmlessness is the prelude to a 
career of evil deeds in which Kikimora no longer sleeps but 
spends a decidedly restless existence, ‘ buzzing and rattling 
about’ from morning until evening ; from evening until 
midnight Kikimora ‘whistles and hisses’; dawn reveals 
however, that she has been spinning flax, ‘throwing’ yarn 
and making the warp of silk. Sakharov hints that Kikimora 
is a bad lot, but gives no more detailed description of the 


yet 
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—— 
This work is inspired by Lermontov’s verses, which ay 


witch-like creature than that she is thinnish and blackish, : _by 
made the basis of a descriptive scheme : 


with a small head like a thimble and a body which ‘ you 
can hardly tell from a bit of straw.’ From Ralstan, 


sta! In far Arabia’s sandy desert soil 
however, we are able to glean some rather more definite 





information : 


*One of the many points in which the Domovoy 
(House-spirit) resembles the elves with whom we are 
so well acquainted,’ says the Englishman, ‘is his 
fondness for plaiting the manes of horses. Another 
is his tendency to interfere with the breathing of 
people who are asleep. Besides plaiting manes, he 
sometimes operates in a similar manner upon men’s 
beards and the back hair of women, his handiwork 
being generally considered a proof of his goodwill. 
But when he plays the part of our own nightmare, he 
can scarcely be looked upon as benignant. The Russian 
word for such an incubus is Atkemora or Shishimora 
(the French Cauche-mare).’ 


* Lyadov adheres as closely as considerations of form 
will allow,’ says Vitol, ‘to this programme; he 
embodies the tale in orchestral poesy. The craggy 
wastes, the drowsy accompaniment of Kikimora’s 
cradle-song are with inexpressibly delicate humour 
blended with the music of the venomous purring 
of the sapient Cat: all three, though each complete 
in itself, are here joined in an Introduction which 
is a work of genius, and which, for its expressive- 
Mess and striking picturesqueness, could hardly be 
surpassed. 

‘ Beginning restrainedly, the Introduction gradually 
works up into a presto. Kikimora, awakening, rubs her 
crafty eyes, and surveys the neighbourhood in company 
with her yellow-orbed companion ; the ‘ Cat’ motive in 
varying forms runs through the whole tale. The 
blended themes are gradually broadened out . . . and 
after a powerful climax a big, descending chromatic 
passage leads into the real exposition: shrieks and 
clamour, whistling and hissing—one has to keep one’s 
ears alert so that no details of the wonders concealed in 
this music, no feature of the straw-slender witch and 
none of her evil intentions are lost to the listener. 
But the most wonderful thing in this fairy-tale picture 
is its creator: his artistic sense unfailingly keeps the 
composer in bounds; without it the illusion would be 
shattered. . . . Lyadov was incapable of pandering to 
the instincts of the mob. . . . In this picture his work 
attains perfection.’ 


Such musical material 
simultaneous appeal to ‘all the Russias,’ 


as this makes as it were a 
Spendyarov, the 


composer of ‘ The Three Palms,’ has chosen a nationalism of 


a more particular kind. The son of a wealthy Armenian 
merchant, he was born at Kakhov in the Tauride government. 
Spending his early youth in the Crimea, he came in contact 
with the great marine painter Aivazovsky, whose name 
recalls the origin of some of the Oriental music in Glinka’s 
*Russlan,’ and who encouraged the youngster to develop 
a marked talent for painting. Spendyarov received his 
primary education at Simferopol, a Crimean town in which 
Serov spent some years of exile, and having forsaken painting 
and versification for music, attained such proficiency on the 
violin that on entering the orchestra of Moscow University 
he was bidden to sit at the leader’s desk. Meanwhile some 
creative essays had aroused the interest of Klenovsky, its 
conductor, and the latter’s opinion of the manuscripts 
prompted him to advise the student to make a serious study 
of composition. In 1896, Spendyarov went to Petrograd, 
and there meeting Rimsky-Korsakov, became a_ private 
pupil. From this time appears to date the beginning of his 
specialism, which, in response to a call of the blood, has 
since caused his name to be associated with musical 
renderings of the Near East. Its product is to be observed 
in such vocal works as ‘ Tamara’s Song,’ an ‘ Oriental 
Melody,’ and the recent ‘ Song of the Armenian Militiaman,’ 
for tenor and orchestra (dedicated to the Armenian 
volunteers). 


“Crimean Sketches’ (it is dedicated ‘To the memory of | 


Aivazovsky’), in which the Tatar element has its share, but 
the symphonic tableau ‘The Three Palms’ seems likely to 
rival it. 


His most popular orchestral work is the | during the year was 201, of whom fifty-two were successful 


There stood three palms of proud and lofty growth, 
A stream between them from the earth unfruitful 
Wound murm’ring forth in rippling wavelets cold,— 
And many years passed unheeded by. 

The palms at length began at God to grumble: 

* Why were we born, if here we’re left to wither, 
Quite useless in this desert waste to blossom, 
Scorched by the sun and tossed by the tempest rude, 
Favoured by none, receiving ne’er a glance?’ . . , 
But to the palms there comes a caravan, 

And in their welcome shade its tents are pitched ; 
Its cruses soon are filled to overflowing, 

And proudly nodding their three stately heads 
The palms receive their unexpected guests. 


Then presently descends o’er all the twilight ; 
Upon the palm-trunks falls the gleaming axe-blade, 
And thus the growth of many a year is severed. 
Then when towards the west the mist has fallen, 
The caravan sets out to seek its goal. . . . 


Since then a wild and arid waste remains, 

The leaves no longer sound in gentle rustling ; 
The stream in vain some shade asks of the prophet, 
And cannot long resist the fiery sand. 


Each verse is represented by a theme which reproduces its 
content. The themes are well diversified, that of th 
caravan being the most characteristic. 

Of the remaining three composers whose works 
Sir Henry Wood promises us, one has perhaps the right 
to ask for a little more generous treatment at the hands o 
Western writers on Russian music. Zolotarev is know 
to a few progressive chamber-music circles as a compost 
of quartets, but has not hitherto been reckoned here a 
symphonist. Kashkin says that he was born at Taganrogon 
February 23, 1873, and that having studied theory with 
Lyadov (and also the violin) at the Imperial Chapel, 
Petrograd, he was coached in composition by Balakirey, 
then director of that institution. Rimsky-Korsakov in his 
memoirs states that in 1887 Zolotarev was among the pupils 
in his instrumentation and free composition classes at th 
Conservatoire, and that later, when the master began to take 
private pupils, Zolotarev, Tcherepnin, and others placed 
themselves entirely in his hands. In the entries relating 0 
1897, Zolotarev is referred to as a newcomer in the rapidly- 
swelling Belaiev circle, in which there had recently appeared 
lalso ‘a star of the first magnitude,’ namely, Scriabin 
| Among his best-known works are a Cantata which secured 
|the Rubinstein prize of £120, a Symphony, a Hebrew 
Rhapsody, and the Overture, ‘A village festival.’ lb 
jaddition to the three String Quartets, and the one with 
| pianoforte, there is a less-known Trio; and Zolotarev s 
| favourably spoken of as a composer of vocal music embracing 
| solo-songs, duets, and choruses. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


The fifty-third annual meeting was held on July 21; Sit 
| Alexander Mackenzie presided. There was a god 
; attendance of members of the council and of the ordinary 
‘members. The report, read by Dr. Harding, wa 
a satisfactory one. It stated that though the disastrous 
|efiects of three years of war had necessarily decreased the 
number of candidates for examination, yet the importatl 
operations of the College had been carried on with unabated 
earnestness, and with that esprit de corps which had {% 
so many years characterised its desire to build up 
consolidate the organist’s profession. 

Reference was made to the petition presented “2 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York (see our August numbet 
| page 360). The number of candidates for examinatio 


On the same day the diplomas were presented to t 
recently-elected Fellows and Associates. Sir Alexan 
Mackenzie was in the chair. The following are some poll 
from his excellent speech : 
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CONCENTRATION AND SMATTERING. 


Reports of headmasters’ conferences are often some- 
what confusing literature, but the one point upon which 
the doctors rarely disagree is that the prevailing methods 
are all wrong aad their results thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Advice is.generally as plentiful as blackberries, and one 
suggestion—among many—I noted as worth considera- 
tion: ‘ The tendency in professional training is to have 
too much sameness in it: this is wrong. The object 
of education ought to be to concentrate on any particular 
subject which was to form the subsequent career of the 
particular boy. who in other things could afford to be a 
smatterer.’ Now, without disputing the opinion of a 
presumable expert in his own line, one may venture to 
say that this certainly does not hold good in the case of 
musical education atany rate. No intending professional 
musician who specialises on an instrument or on his 
voice, or who mayhap aspires to be a composer, can 
afford to be a smatterer in the other branches. That 
particular boy would not go very far, and his artistic 
demise would probably occur at an early stage of his 
career. 

The other day I happened, by mere chance, to open 
an encyclopzedia at the word ‘ Idiot,’ and besides sundry 
other statistical remarks the following seemed of 
peculiar interest to us: ‘ Some of them have one faculty 
or capacity fairly, or even extraordinarily well developed, 
while the general mental power is weak. Some are 
good musicians.’ Now this is distinctly an encouraging 
statement, but I hardly think that that class of candidate 
would appeal to the sympathies of our examiners here. 
Well, however much our good friends the schoolmasters 
may have been disquieted about their existing authorised 
methods, the musical educationists made up their 
minds, mapped out their plans minutely, and our best 
men and institutions have been acting upon them 
successfully for some years past. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Results show that the supposed necessity to go beyond 
our own shores for superior instruction in any depart- 
ment is a silly fallacy, and any attempt at a revival—after 
the war—of that humiliating legend should be strenuously 
exposed and combated. I will take the risk of telling a 
tale out of school. Asa matter of fact, two successive 
holders of the Liszt Scholarship, which carries with it a 
compulsory couple of years’ residence abroad, positively 
refused to remain there. ‘ We are getting far greater 
advantages at home,’ they wrote, and at their urgent 
request they had to be recalled from Germany to finish 
their studies in London. And not so long ago the two 
chartered music schools had the courage of their opinions 
and declined to accept a valuable joint trust to which a 
similar misleading proviso was attached. They had the 
satisfaction of getting it removed by the Courts. Even 
the last plausible gibe has been silenced by the per- 
sistent efforts of Sir Thomas Beecham, who has proved 
that all that is necessary for admirable operatic per- 
formances can be found at home, and who has finally, I 
hope, exploded another fine old crusted superstition. On 
the subject of British opera let none venture to say on 
possumus again. 

SELF-TEACHING ? 


High standards must necessarily be insisted upon in 
order to qualify intending teachers for their work. 
Examinations of an inferior class, local or other, with all 
their worthless paraphernalia, will have to disappear. 
They have no part in the scheme. The influence of 
profoundly sincere doctrinaires who mean well when 
they tell us that the pupil should be allowed practically 
to teach himself—and do that apparently upon 
meaningless successions of faked discords—for fear of 
undue interference with the promptings of possible 
genius, is quite as mischievous as that of the insincere 
pretender who has no real knowledge to impart at all. 


THE SUPPORT OF BRITISH MUSIC. 


That British music must not only be upheld, but 
honoured, has been the ground-bass, the burden of my son 
for over thirty years. How else are our composers onl 
publishers to carry on the good fight? Let contemporary 





German composers consume their own produce, and 
welcome! We can very well spare it. On the other 
hand—and one asks the question because some foggy 
thinkers raise the point—is it conceivable that any 
country that cares for the musical education of its youth 

would, or could, omit the classical works of a Bach, a 

Mozart, or a Beethoven from its lists of music to be 

studied? I should say that the organist’s answer is, as 

the familiar formula runs, ‘in the negative.’ 
THE WAR AND MUSIC, 

These are among the immediate responsibilities to be 
realised and difficulties to be surmounted. There are 
other hopes yet to be fulfilled—other aspirations to be 
materialised before we can expect a complete future 
success. We hear it constantly insisted upon that the 
art is not only one of the most important factors in 
education, but a solace, an uplifter, and a universal 
necessity. And the war has established the perfect truth 
of this belief more convincingly than anything else would 
have done. For it is marvellous how in this so-called 
‘inartistic country’ music has managed to weather the 
frightful storm. That it has continued through it all to 
be heard and enjoyed, that its societies and institutions 
have been kept so surprisingly alive, proves that it must 
have a firm, strong hold upon the warm affections of the 
people, and is an evident necessity. How it helps our 
Tommies and how they love it is common knowledge. 

Dr. Alan Gray, one of the examiners, said that of the 
candidates who failed, every one but one failed in the actual 
playing of the pieces. Some candidates seemed to play as 
loudly as they could whenever a chance occurred. Playing 
too loud was a very common fault with organists [the italics 
are ours—Ep., J4/.7.], one reason being that they were 
boxed-in, and could not hear the noise they were making. 

Prof. Buck, who also was an examiner, spoke of the 
counterpoint and ear-exercises. He said the outstanding 
fact was the high proportion of candidates who got through, 
and another point was the variation of merit of some of the 
candidates in different parts of the examination. Of the 
failures a large proportion would have got through if they 
could have worked the ear-test. One of the tests was in the 
key of D major, and this the candidates were told. The 
chord of D major was then played twice, and the first three 
notes of the test were : 





He thought a child would have got the first two notes 
right, ut gutte a considerable proportion of candidates— 
people who were keen on becoming Fellows of the R.C.O. 
and aimed at training choir-boys, did not get the major 3rd 
right to start with! This result seemed so incredible that 
he could only ascribe it to flurry. 

Dr. H. Davan Wetton, remarking on the playing of the 
test-pieces, said that candidates must understand that 
nothing but the best would satisfy examiners, who expected 
clear part-playing and phrasing, and a judicious choice 
of stops. Some candidates used the Bourdon only, or the 
pedals uncoupled throughout—notably in the Bach Trio. 
It was simply impossible to recognise any separate pedal 

rt! As to transposition, it was nightmare to some players. 
He had found the following plan useful: Take particular 
note of (az) the interval distance of the transposition, (4) the 
new key, (c) accidentals. At first play nothing, but look at 
the music and try to see each phrase in the new key. If 
necessary take chord by chord until this could be done. 
Then shut the book, and try to play from memory. 

Dr. G. Bennett said that the figured bass was not done as 
well as usual. There was a tendency nowadays to scoff at 
figured bass. It might be that the candidates had given less 
time than usual to this subject. Besides frequent instances 
of wrong chords, there was not sufficient attention given to 
the melody in the treble part. They may take it that 
whoever set the figured bass had some sort of melodious 
treble part in his mind, and it should be the endeavour of the 
candidate to find that melody. Another point was that in 
introducing unessential notes it never seemed to occur to the 
candidate to make use of an accented passing-note. 

Dr. Shinn and Dr. Harding (the secretary) also spoke. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


The annual prize-giving took place at Queen’s Hall on 
July 20. Lady Wolverton (whose father, the late Earl of 
Dudley, was a patron of the Academy) distributed the awards. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Principal, reviewed the 
years work and the general outlook. He said 
that notwithstanding the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune’ the year had been unexpectedly prosperous. They 
had, however, temporarily lost the services of some of their 
best professors,—Howard-Jones, Spencer Dyke, Ernest 
Read, Cuthbert Whitemore, Cecil Pearson, Ambrose 
Coviello, Welton Hickin, Stanley Marchant, and others. 

Of one result of compulsory service he could speak 
confidently and from experience. Whatever might be the 
present loss of time from his studies to the young art-student, 
or the unknown precarious consequences upon his future, 
discipline and training were undoubtedly making a man of 
him. He was glad to say that when their students returned 
on leave from abroad—some of them wearing the honours of 
the field—they invariably took the earliest chance of 
reporting themselves at York Gate, and it was a pride as well 
as a pleasure to witness the amazingly rapid growth of the 
sapling to the tree. Boys yesterday, they seemed to have 
suddenly ‘found themselves,’ and recognized the fact that 
though the price was a heavy one to pay, it was worth it all. 
And it needed no seer to predict the effect upon the virility 
and self-reliance of the future native art. 

He referred with great regret to the losses the Academy 
had incurred in the death of Sir William Bigge, Mr. T. R. 
Walrond, Sir Paolo Tosti and Mr. Sydney Blakiston. Three 
names had been added to the list of vice-presidents, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, the Hon. Henry B. Portman, and the Right Hon. 
Sir Samuel Evans; and further, Mr. E. Somerville Tattersall 
had joined the Board. He was also glad to record the 
succession of Mr. Ernest Mathews to the Chair of the 
Associated Board of the two chartered bodies (the R.A.M. 
and the R.C.M.). He warmly acknowledged the services 
of Mr. Acton Bond and Mr. Beauchamp in the Dramatic 
Class, the performances of which had been so successful. In 
awarding the Dove Prize to Miss Gladys Chester, a young 
violinist who was driven from Belgium at the outbreak of the 
war, he ventured to predict a fine career for the young lady. 
Sir Alexander referred with gratification to the legacy left 
to the Academy by a well-wisher who elected to remain 
personally unknown to them during his lifetime. Generous 
enthusiasm for his art, also, had prompted the late Dr. 
Walter Stokes, of Birmingham, to entrust them with a large 
amount of money to be expended upon various branches of 
musical education. Until the property had been completely 
realised, any statement of the precise amount ultimately 
available would be premature, but he thought he could 
venture to say that it might represent a capital of between 


£25,000 and £28,000. The legacy they gratefully accepted. 
Sir Alexander went on to say that the awards 
represented a large sum of honest work done in 


those compulsory courses of study prescribed for each and all 
who entered the Academy, whatever the varying degree of 
their natural endowments might happen to be: compulsory, 
because imperatively necessary, in spite of the prevalent airy 
fallacies which encouraged the young artist to romp about, 
guided chiefly by his own sweet irresponsibility, and, above 


all, unhampered by so-called academic tradition or 
systematised training. These were only mischievous invita- 
tions to future disappointment, if not total failure. Even the 


most brilliant talent must be able to use its working-tools 
deftly and unconsciously ; and, for that matter, had the 
Academy only to deal with the elect and rare few, this could 
be done in a much smaller establishment—perhaps a modest 
little flat might suffice for their needs. 

A great inventor's definition of ‘genius’ was ‘ten percent. 
inspiration, and the remaining ninety per cent. perspiration.’ 
In that terse sentence, Edison summed up all the 
biographical histories of the most eminent productive and 
executive artists the world had yet seen. He ventured to 
affirm that in the Academy they were properly familiar with 
all the most recent phases of modern music, from whatever 
sources they sprung, and were, he hoped, equally able to 
differentiate between healthy mental creation and meaningless 
experiment. Sane and serious educative principles must 
underlie all that they had the high privilege of doing for the 


At the close of his address, Sir Alexander made it kno 
that their President, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, hy! 
graciously intimated his willingness to preside there thy 
day had his military duties permitted: that they we, 
deprived of his presence was due to the fact that he wy 
engaged on some or other of those many duties. 

The following short programme was performed before th 
prizes (a list of the chief awards is given on p. 412) wen 
distributed by Lady Wolverton : 

*Mock Morris’ . oe oe 
* Zingaresca" 


Percy G rainger 
- ws an -» Mackenzie 
Tue StrrinG ORCHESTRA. 

(Under the direction of Mr. F. Corper ) 

.- Orlando Morgan 
Scholar.) 


Legend—Trumpet o4 

Miss Kate Lucas (Orchestral 

Romance )} 

Finale j 
Miss Désir&s MacEwan (Ada Lewis Scholar.) 
Chorus No. 6—‘ Blow, blow’ 1 from ‘ Vale of Roses’ 

Chorus No. 1—‘ Awake, awake’ Edward lies 
Tue Femace Cuorr AnD STRING ORCHESTRA. 


(Under the direction of Mr. Henry Beaucuampr, Hon. R.A.M,) 


from First Miniature Suite—Pianoforte Fork Bowen 


(Accompanist, Mr. AkTHUR L. SANDFORD.) 


WAGNER’S LOVE OF ANIMALS. 


A fine trait in the otherwise harsh characteristics in 
Wagner’s nature was his love and tenderness towars 
animals. A letter written from Bayreuth to Ernst wo 
Weber (author of ‘The Torture Chamber of Science’) 
protested warmly against vivisection. Writing of the con- 
poser’s affection for dumb creatures, M. Prod’homm 
says: *... he was all his life a passionate iover of 
animals. He always had near him not only one or mort 
dogs, but at the period of his sojourn at Zurich and in Pars 
he had a remarkable parrot which all his friends spoke of 
with enthusiasm. His dog which he had at this epoch 
responded to the name of ‘‘ Papo”; as to the parrot, 9 
apt a musical pupil was he that his master succeeded in 
teaching him to whistle with the greatest precision five bas 
of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, while Frau Wagner taught 
him to say, when her husband was particularly irritable, 
** Richard Wagner is a bad man.”’ Wagner himself, one 
may add, in his autobiography speaks of his love of al 
animals, notwithstanding his attempt at taming a young 
wolf not being successful. ‘ Nous aimes plus de chance avec 
ma belle sceur Amélie,’ he wrote ; remarking later that ‘Papo 
(the parrot) made the house gay, ‘et remplacer les enfants 
qui manquaient.’ On the death of a dog, ‘ Fips,’ he 
remarks, * porte le dernier coup’ to the anything but happy 
ménage at that time. Frau Wagner on her return to Zarich 
after a lengthy absence expressed herself thus: ‘The 
pleasantest effect I acknowledge was produced by the 
little dog and the parrot.’ The strong protest in favour of 
anti-vivisection, referred to above, to Ernst von Weber 
coincided with the period at which Wagner was whiting 
‘ Parsifal,’ which strongly bears out in the first Act his 
horror of cruelty to the dumb creation. One cannot do 
better than quote what M. Prod’homme has written: 
‘The first step made by Parsifal that led eventually to 
the szfréme sagesse is when he is made to understand that 
man should extend his defence to inferior animals and 
protect them. Penetrating into the peaceful forest of the 
Graal, where all animals are the friends of man, he with 
no other motive but pure caprice of the hunter, pierces 
with an arrow the snowy breast of a swan flying across the 
lake. Seized by the attendants of Amfortas, who this 
gratuitous slaughter fills with indignation, he is conducted 
before Gurnemanz, his equerry. The latter, seeing that 
the Simple One does not realise the cruelty of the action 
he has committed, points out to him the marks of blood ot 
ths pure plumage of the dying swan, and the expression of 
agony in its eyes by the approach of death. Immediately, 
in the presence of his victim, and at length understanding 
the pain he has inflicted unknowingly on one of od's 
creatures, without a word, giving way to a_ brusqut 
impulse, he breaks his bow and arrows, throwing them @ 
disgust far from him. For the first time the Simple Ont 





advancement and honour of the Art. 


feels compassion.’ 
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THE PLEYDEL CHROMATIC HARP. 


A concert of exceptional interest took place in the 
Crandon International Institute of Music, Rome, a few 
months ago, when the well-known professoress of the harp, 
Signorina Marracino, demonstrated the possibilities of the 
Pleydel instrument. 

This harp was invented in the year 1894, by Gustav 
Lyon, the director of the Maison Pleydel, of Paris, and differs 
essentially from the ordinary harp in the entire absence of 
all pedals and the double chord. It has an extension of 
64 octaves, with 78 chords, of which 32 are black and 46 
are white, corresponding to the white and black notes of the 
pianoforte. The flats and sharps which in the ordinary harp 
are obtained by means of the pedals, are here obtained by 
crossing the white with the black chords, which are arranged 
in groups of two and three, as the black notes of the 
pianoforte. The possibilities for the scale are obvious, and 
it follows that all music written for the pianoforte can be 
executed upon the Pleydel harp, though naturally all is not 
of equal effect. None the less, the demonstrations made by 
Madame Delcourt in the Salle Pleydel at Paris have proved 
that works hitherto believed impossible for the harp can 
now be executed on that instrument, and that difficulties 
hitherto insuperable have been overcome by this invention. 
Amongst its minor advantages should be noted the fact that 
the chords have a much longer life, not being subject to the 
continual movements of the pedals; and that, owing to the 
absence of almost all machinery, the instrament is much 
easier to repair than the old type of harp, where generally 
the intervention of the maker is necessary. 

Certainly the Pleydel harp has met with a great deal of 
opposition, but it is slowly winning its way, and at Florence 
has already made its début in the orchestra. The protagonist 
of its cause in Italy has been the Signorina Marracino, who 
in continuance of her campaign has instituted a special 
course of instruction at the Crandon Institute. To further 
this aim was the scope of the concert above-mentioned, of 
which the following was the programme : 


Barcarolle - Haberdier » 

Improviso - Martucct }(Written for the pianoforte). 
Papillon - Grieg 

Gitana - Hasselmans (Written for the Erard harp). 
Impromptu - Ciar/one (Written for the Pleydel harp). 


Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


MASCAGNI’S ‘ RAPSODIA SATANICA.’ 


As I briefly noted in my July letter, the latest production 
of Mascagni has produced a difference of opinion amongst 
his admirers, and although the success of the attempt has 
been splendid (see August J/.7.), the controversy aroused 
bids fair to be keen and spirited. It may be of interest if I 
reproduce here the ‘apology’ for this work, which was 
pnted in the illustrated programme of the serata at the 
Augusteo on the occasion of the first performance of the 
‘Rapsodia,’ and which is from the pen of Domenico Alaleona: 


‘We have,’ he says, ‘three forms of melodrama. 
First, the complete melodrama ; that is to say, in which 
the representation is both offica/ and audible. In other 
words, the drama is placed on the stage, and expressed 
in action and music, and this is the true melodrama. 
Secondly, we have what may be called ‘blind 
melodrama” (that is, the oratorio), in which the 
representation is limited to the audié/e part only ; and 
thirdly we have that form of melodrama which is under 
discussion to-day, and is the opposite of the second. 
This we may call ‘‘dumb melodrama,” in which the 
audible part is suppressed and only the optical 
tepresentation remains, The explanations in printed 
characters which appear on the screen of the 


This ‘‘dumb melodrama,” which has hitherto been 
fairly well known under the form of ‘ pantomime,” 
has in our day found a new technical means of 
expansion—a means capable of almost unlimited 
possibilities—in the cinematograph, a mechanism that, 
regarding the optical representation, presents 
potentialities of truth, of naturalness, of liberty, and of 
daring greater than any which can be obtained on the 
stage.” 
With these words it seems to me that the gauntlet has been 
flung on the ground, and the fo and cox ‘ cinematograficists’ 
have not hesitated to pick it up. The Orfeo, in opening 
its columns to the discussion recently, thus presents the 
question : 


‘Mascagni’s attempt belongs to a form of art 
technically and cesthetically well-defined, which has 
an equal right to exist and to flourish with any other 
similar form of art already established in the public 
favour. Whether it is convenient that to-day a musician 
in general, and an Italian musician in particular, should 
dedicate himself to such a form of art, and to such a 
form before any other, is a question far wider and of 
a different nature.’ 


I hope to give a résumé of this discussion in a later number. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MUSIC, 


This Society recently held its first annual assembly, and 
the secretary, Signor Casella, gave a report of the work and 
finances of the past year, of which the following is a résumé : 


(1.) The number of members is to-day 117, of whom 
thirty-one are life-members. 

(2.) The active manifestations of the artistic life of the 
Society have been twelve, viz., six concerts at the Accademia 
di Sta. Cecilia ; four concerts given at Milan, Turin, Bologna, 
and Ferrara: a concert in Paris; and one at the Costanzi, 
Rome, in April, in honour of the visit of M. Igor Stravinsky. 
The compositions executed at these concerts number 112, of 
which 102 are Italian, five are French, three are Russian, 
one is English, and one is Spanish. The ten works 
other than Italian were all performed in Rome, so that at the 
provincial concerts only Italian works were admitted. 

(3.) Great efforts have been made to propagate the Society 
outside of Italy, and to this end correspondents have been 
appointed in England, France, Spain, Holland, and the 
United States. The correspondent for England, M. Jean 
Aubry, is named provisionally, and is also correspondent 
for France. 

(4.) Financially the Society has been most fortunate, for 
the entire cost of the twelve concerts only amounted to 
Lire 308 (less than £10), and the entire expenses of the 
Society shave been only Lire 3,706 (about £109, present 
exchange). There remains therefore a balance of about 
Lire 1,000 at the Bank ; but it must be remembered that the 
thirty-one life-members only pay their subscription once. 
The balance for the year consequently shows in reality a 
deficit of. about Lire 1,700. 

(5.) There is no reason to entertain any fears as to the 
future, for indications point to a number of associates for the 
next year practically double that of this year. Thus from 
the financial point of view also the future of the N.S.M. 
inspires only a ‘ serene tranquillity.’ 


*CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA’ IN THE LAW COURTS. 
The Civil Tribune of Rome has just solved the following 
knotty question : 

‘To whom appertains the right of reduction for 
the cinematograph of a subject: To the author of the 
novel or romance or drama from which the musical 
*‘libretto” is taken, or to the author of the libretto 
or the author of the music ?’ 

The opera in question was Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria,’ and 
the parties implicated, besides the author, were the writer of 
the drama, Signor Giovanni Verga, the publishing house of 
Sonzogno, and the Tespi Cinematograph Film Company. 








cinematograph between the episodes are analogous 
to the part of the “‘storico” or text in the oratorio. 


e2e ene 


*® See Musical Times for April, 1917, p. 163. 
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The decision of the Tribunal declared that the right of Music in the Provinces, 


cinematograph reproduction belonged exclusively to the 
author of the drama, Signor Verga. 

Staffile, of Florence, announces that Leoncavallo has (BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
promised to write a new opera for the singer Signorina Luisa 
Tetrazzini. The subject will be taken from one of Goldoni’s 
comedies, and the libretto will be written by Signor Forzano. 

LEONARD PEYTON. | 


BIRMINGHAM. 
——— The legacy left to the Royal Academy of Music by th 

Report speaks in high terms of the success of a new| late Dr. Walter Stokes, amounting to between £25,000 anj 
Italian tenor, Signor Salvati, at Malta, during the last season | 425,000, to be expended upon various branches of musical 
So successful indeed was the singer that the | education, came as a great surprise to all concerned in muse 
in this city, where Dr. Stokes resided for so many years 





in the island. 
season was prolonged an extra month in order that he might | 1" : 
appear again in a round of his operas, which embraced From his personal appearance and the way he lived om 
‘Pescatori di Perle,’ ‘ Barbiére,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Hoffmann,’ | Would have thought that he was not possessed of th 
and ‘Don Pasquale.’ During the season he was prodigal in | proverbial penny. Always eccentric and reticent, be 
his generous support at the numerous concerts in aid of the | rarely made friends, but the present writer was probably 
hospitals, &c. The J/al/ta Herald, Daily Malta Chronizle, |} one to whom he was much attached and who had been the 
Valta Takua, and /s Sa/ib, were enthusiastic about him, and | ™eans of bringing before the public some of his com positions, 
predict a brilliant future for the singer. | He wrote a number of songs, and there was one of his earlier 

The well-known baritone Crabbé has been condemned to | C°MPpositions, * Angels’ voices,’ a melodious song which had 
pay 12,000 francs for non-fulfilment of his engagements last | °° the title-page a fine view of Worcester Cathedral, whic 
winter at the Scala and Costanzi in Rome. Poll sung a great deal ¢ public in 1887 by Madame Oscar 

Signor Sammarco, a name dear to Aabitués ot Covent | , A peel, bagel it 2 — yo — 
Garden in normal times, has been singing at Zurich during | re ry c ee “ "s ss << a Ae 4 oe aber 
the summer and meeting with splendid success. He was | * vanced works was & Sonata lor violin an pianoforte, a 
heard in ‘Tosca,’ ‘ Boheme,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ and prize composition performed at the I.S.M. Conference at 
‘Butterfly.’ | Bristol, in January, 1890. He wedded to his musical abilities 

ae = a keen business instinct, and personally sold his com- 

Signor Panizza (another name familiar to Londoners) scored | positions, thus becoming his own traveller. In the days 
such a success recently at Bologna in the conducting of | when the Primrose League was at the height of its populanity 
Puccini's latest opera ‘La Rondine,’ that the editor, Sonzogno, | he composed ‘ The Song of the Primrose Knight,’ the author 
warmly solicited him to direct the same opera at the Teatro | of the words being Mr. J. M. Brindley, who occupied 
Donizetti at Bergamo. _All offers were. however, declined, | prominent position in Birmingham Conservative circles at 
the conductor being desirous of devoting his time to arranging | the period. The song became very popular, and was heard 
for the seasons at the Scala and at Bologna, between which, | at many Primrose gatherings up and down the country. 
during next autumn and winter, he is to divide all his time. From the outline of principal coming musical events con- 

Signor Masini, one of the most celebrated tenors of his day, | nected with the approaching musical season, just received 
has presented all the gold and silver gifts accumulated by him | from Messrs. Dale & Forty, the season is likely to break all 
during his long career in Europe and America, to the Italian | records, a novel feature being ten Sunday orchestral concerts. 
Government, and they are now on view in the Corso Cagiati | There will also be nine symphony concerts, in addition to 
at Forli, of which place the artist is a native. The objects| Mr. Wassell’s orchestral concerts, the Choral Union, the 
number about 144, and are calculated to be worth about} Midland Musical Society, the Choral and Orchestral Asso- 
50,000 francs. The example of the singer might be followed | ciation, the Festival Choral Society, and the New Phil- 
by others ! harmonic Society concerts. The list does not, of course, 
include the chamber concerts and the many concerts to 
be given by pianists, violinists, and vocalists. The new 
permanent local orchestra will no doubt be available for 
service, and will participate in all the concerts included 
in the preliminary list, which amount to thirty-nine. 

Paul Beard, our local musical prodigy, the son of Mr. J. A 
Beard, the well-known viola player, and nephew of the late 
Mr. Fred Beard, has gained distinction at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he holds a scholarship, and where he has 
lately carried off a number of honours, to mention only the 
bronze medals for violin-playing and sight-singing, and the 
Chairman’s prize of £20 for leading the winning string 
quartet—truly a most notable achievement for one so young, 
for he is only fifteen years of age. Here in the Midlands, 
and at some of the principal seaside resorts, his remarkable 
violin-playing has aroused great enthusiasm. He is of 4 
retiring disposition, and entirely unspoilt by success. 








The Triestine Opera House, which had been closed for 
many months, lately opened for a season, offering to the 
public, to begin with, a Wagnerian opera which failed to 
entice. The next venture was D’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland,’ which, 
though given as a bait with the Italian title ‘Terra bassa,’ 
shared the same fate. The tide turned when ‘ Tosca’ was 
billed, the booking-office being besieged for seats. On the 
first night there was such a crowd that there ceased to be 
even standing room. The music was the draw, not the 
singers, who were all except one Germans, singing in their 
own language, and to whom coldness, not to say indifference, 
was markedly shown. The exception was an Italian tenor, 
Signor Dimano. In the last Act, unable to restrain himself 
any longer, to the surprise of everyone, in the air ‘ E lucevan 
le stelle" he burst into Italian. The effect was electrical, 
the whole theatre rising to him and compelling a repetition 
of the air amid wild applause. 

Alberto Randegger, nephew of the late Signor Randegger, 
has just finished the music for his new comic opera, ‘ L’amante 
ideale’ (The ideal lover). 

Paolo Mascagni, brother of the composer, has just written 
a tragedy in blank verse called ‘Tre Imposture’ (Three 
Impostures). 

A sum of 50,000 fres. has been realised by an operatic 


BRISTOL. 


The holiday month has had little to offer those athirst for 
music. Even the services at Bristol Cathedral have — 
void o s si m i q anist 
performance at Buenos Ayres for the Red Cross of Italy, and preg th th pee hy pa ene pe changt 
has been forwarded to the Duchess of Aosta. of air and scene. A voluntary choir has however bee 

Mascagni’s ‘ Lodoletta’ has had a cordial reception at the | assisting on Sundays, but on September 2 the usual services 
Colon Opera House, Caruso scoring a success in the tenor] will be resumed. Music in the open has also bee 
part. interfered with considerably by the exceptionally we 

CLAUDE TREVOR. | season. Hundreds of soldiers from the hospitals at 
entertained during the summer at the Clifton Zoologial 
; Gardens, where an orchestral band, conducted by Mr. Act, 

HARROGATE.—On August 15 Miss Irene Truman played| has added greatly to the enjoyment of the wo 

with much success Liszt's E flat Pianoforte Concerto with | Tommies as well as the general public. 
Julian Clifford’s orchestra. 
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As usual, the organ recitals at St. Mary Redcliff Church 
have attracted large attendances, and the talented 

rformances of Mr. Ralph T. Morgan have been greatly 
appreciated. The most important features in the scheme of 
July 23 were the first two movements of Rheinberger’s Sonata 
in F (No. 20). These served to open the recital, which, 
after a number of pleasing but less important works, closed 
with a fine interpretation of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
Aminor. Ata recital on August 13 Mr. Morgan introduced 
works by two American composers—‘A.D. 1620,’ by 
Edward MacDowell, and a ‘ Legend,’ by C. Wakefield 
Cadman. On this occasion a vocalist was welcomed, Mr. 
Montague Hook, who selected airs from ‘ Elijah.’ 

The committee of the Bristol Choral Society has decided 
that the works to be given at the first concert of the season 
on November 10 shall be ‘The Spectre’s Bride’ (Dvorak) 
and ‘L’Allegro’ (Hubert Parry), and that as the afternoon 
concerts of last season proved so successful, these matinée 
performances shall continue for the time being. 

Mr. D. W. Rootham received many greetings and 
congratulations on reaching the age of four-score years on 
August 15. 

The Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society has lost one of 
its oldest members by the death of Mr. Thomas Henry Poole, 
who passed away at his residence, at Elleston Road, 
Redland, on August 2, at the age of seventy-six. Among 
many musical friends at the funeral were Capt. G. H. 
Riseley (a nephew), Messrs. A. J. Lambert (chairman of the 
Orpheus Society), A. H. Insall (hon. treasurer), C. R. 
Fothergill (hon. secretary), W. Follett (assistant hon. 
secretary), J. F. W. Tratman (ex. hon. secretary), Capt. 
A. D. Thomas, Messrs. S. Gane, W. H. Wickes, G. Jefferis, 
Edmund Cook, C. W. Fry, D. Churchill, J. Heming, 
M. Thomas, F. A. McKeand, T. E. Seymour, and Edmund 
McGregor. Had Mr. Poole been able to attend the last 
Ladies’ Night of the Orpheus Society it would have been the 
fiftieth consecutive concert of the Society at which he had 


sung. 

‘at the Bristol Tribunal a Clifton organist asked for time 
to clear up his affairs. His solicitor also pointed out how 
necessary it was for a musician to preserve his touch. The 
chairman responded by saying it was necessary to touch up 
the Germans. An extra month was granted. 


AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 


DEVON 


Under the auspices of the musical section of Plymouth 
Institution, Mr. David Parkes gave a lecture on July 20 on 
‘Modern Russian Music.’ In an exposition of the Sonatas 
of Scriabin, he traced that composer’s psychological develop- 
ment towards a new revelation of the powers of musical 
expression beyond the comprehension of contemporary 
musicians. The lecturer argued that progress was the main 
function of music, that music must essentially proceed with 
social and mental evolution. Pianoforte Trios by Taneiev and 
Glazounov, in which Miss Ethel Allen and Miss Winifred 
Blight collaborated with the lecturer, and extracts from 
Rebikov and Scriabin were played, and Miss Parkes sang the 
song ‘ A letter,’ by Gretchaninov. 

A Russian ballet was exquisitely given at Plymouth during 
the week beginning August 6 by Miss Lila Field's company 
of juvenile dancers. Speciality dances were an Indian 
Nautch to ‘ Temple Bells,’ from Woodforde-Finden’s 
‘Indian Love Lyrics,’ a Dream Dance (No. 3) by Coleridge- 
Taylor, a Gopak from Moussorgsky’s unfinished opera, ‘ The 
fair of Sorotchintski,’ No. 5 of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, 
Dvordk’s *‘Humoreske,’ No. 1 of Moszkowski’s Spanish 
Dances, and ‘The passing of Salome,’ by Joyce. The 
tepresentations were artistic and beautiful, and an orchestra 
not being available, Miss Hilda Smart supplied its effect as 
nearly as a pianist can do, and played with remarkable light 
and shade and responsiveness. 

A return visit was made to Plymouth on August 12 by the 
band of H.M. Grenadier Guards. The most interesting of 
the pieces played under the wonderfully lucid guidance of 
Capt. A. Williams, M.V.O., were Cowen’s ‘ Four English 
Dances in the Olden Style,’ which gained a success in military 

arrangement which would not have been anticipated ; 


Witiaha 


the second Suite from Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ music ; Sibelius’s 
‘Valse Triste,’ Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Caprice Italien,’ movements 
from Goldmark’s first Symphony and Op. 26, and a march 
in which Dr. Williams had cleverly associated ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner,’ and ‘ God save the King.’ 

After a final debate of two hours’ duration, Torquay Town 
Council committee on August 9 decided by the narrow 
majority of one vote to terminate the engagement of a 
permanent orchestra at the end of September. Those in favour 
of the abolition based their argument on the smallness of the 
audiences attracted, the large annual loss entailed, and the 
evidence brought forward that a variety form of entertainment 
was likely to prove more remunerative. Those who desired 
to retain the orchestra regarded its dismissal as a retrograde 
step which would probably have an injurious effect on 
Torquay’s position as a first-class watering-place and health 
resort, and questioned whether, once abolished, the orchestra 
would ever be re-established. Recalling the high standard of 
the original orchestra, and the important value of the Festivals 
organized during pre-war years, one must deeply deplore the 
decision of the committee as being shortsighted and detrimental 
to the standard of musical art in Torquay. Meanwhile, 
the concerts have pursued their course. Chamber music 
has been well supported ; on July 26 Beethoven’s Symphony 
in B flat was played, also pieces by Tchaikovsky, Gounod, 
and Rachmaninov, and Miss Rosa Sieveking played violin 
music by Sarasate. On the following day Miss Ethel Petitt 
played ‘cello solos, and Miss Sieveking and Miss Jessie 
Bowater violin and pianoforte duets. On July 29, the 
Russian pianist, Wladimir Cernikov, gave a fine reading of 
Mozart in D minor, and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto 
with the orchestra, Mr. Lennox Clayton conducting. Miss 
Aimée Evetts sang. The band of H.M. Grenadier Guards 
was to have played in the Pavilion on August 14 and 15, 
but a Royal command recalled them to London, and the 
R.G.A. band, conducted by Mr. R. G. Evans, fulfilled the 
engagement. 

At St. Mary Church, Torquay, on July 23, Mr. Stanley 
Chipperfield, of Ottery St. Mary, gave an organ recital of 
works by Bach, Edward J. Horsman, Parry, W. T. Best, 
Aloys Claussman, and César Franck, and also played 
Guilmant’s ‘ Marche Funeébre’ and ‘Chant Seraphique’ in 
memory of fallen War heroes. Mr. J. P. Lawson, organist 
and choirmaster, obtained with the choir excellent interpre- 
tations of ‘ Like as the hart’ (Novello), and ‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair’ (Handel). 

Mr. Henry Hackett, who has been organist of Bideford 
Parish Church for fourteen years, has been appointed 
organist at Burton-on-Trent Parish Church. 

An orchestra was formed at Bampton for an open-air 
performance of sacred music on August 6. Mr. John E. 
Coren conducted, and the proceedings, unprecedented in the 
town, were highly successful. 

The Exonian Military Band has given occasional open-air 
concerts in Exeter during the Summer. Its final programme 
on August 6 consisted of operatic selections, national and 
characteristic music, and marches. 

Two concerts given at Plympton on August 11 by friends 
from Plymouth were of unusually high standard. The 
Royal Naval Accountants’ Glee Party, admirably trained by 
Mr. R. R. Kimbell, though suffering from depletion caused 
by sudden removals, sang artistically and with fine blend of 
tone. A vocal quartet from the party added to the interest 
of the programme, and other members and Mr. A. Pawley 
sang solos. Miss Queenie Parkes also sang, and Mrs. R. H. 
Wagner’s musical monologues were gems of artistry. 
Miss Lilian Dyke, violinist, gave finished and expressive 
interpretations of pieces by Sarasate, Boehm, and Saint-Saéns. 


CORNWALL. 


Bandsmen and others at St. Austell have decided to form 
a war-time brass band to provide martial music for the 
welcome of soldiers. Mr. Rowe, of Mevagissey, and Mr. J. 
Sanders, of St. Austell, were elected bandmaster and 
deputy-bandmaster respectively. 

Bugle ‘One and All’ ladies’ choir, directed by Miss 
Meta Hawke, gave a sacred concert on July 22, another 
at Stenalees on July 29, and a third at Roscorla on August 6. 

The operetta, ‘ The Princess in Fairyland,’ was performed 





on July 28 at Helston by a company formed of operatives at 
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Roskear, assisted by Mrs. Stephen Buddle (vocalist) and 
the band of the R.N.A.S., conducted by Mr. P. O. Mogg. 
The excellence of the choral singing was a prominent feature. 

Falmouth Junior Operatic Society made a distinct success 
with a performance of the patriotic operetta, ‘Flags of 
the Nations,’ on August 1. Mrs. Richards and Mr. 
O. Brimacombe were stage-managers, and Mr. J. Hosking 
conducted. The dancing and choral singing were artistic 
and effective, though the representation was somewhat heavy. 

Marazion Ladies’ Choir, with the town band conducted 
by Mr. Alfred Floyd, gave a concert at Goldsithney on 
August 3, and another on August 6. 

Miss Bertha Moore has given several song and story 
recitals during August at various health resorts in Cornwall, 
notably at Newquay. 

A number of blind artists, assisted by Miss Dorothy Capon, 
have given several concerts in the county on behalf of 
St. Dunstan’s Hostel, the programmes consisting of vocal 
solos, duets and quartets, and violin and pianoforte solos. 
Friends from Falmouth raised £6 10s. by a concert at 
Stithians, on August 12, in aid of the same institution. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking has been giving a series of organ 
recitals at Newquay—‘Hours of music,’ as he aptly 
calls them—every Wednesday since Whitsuntide. The 

rformances were much appreciated by the visitors and the 
inhabitants. At Redruth, on August 12, he gave a recital 
at the Primitive Methodist Church, the programme of 
which included Choral Introduction and Fugue in F, 
by W. Clemens, and a pedal study, ‘The Magic Harp,’ 
by J. A. Weale ; and at the Newquay Wesleyan Church, on 
August 12, he played Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture, 
and a fantasia on a Handel theme by Guilmant. 


LIVERPOOL. 

We have not long to wait before the musical season begins 
in earnest with the first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
on October 30, which Sir Henry Wood will conduct. The 
second concert, on November 17, marks a new epoch in the 
history of the Society by being given on a Saturday afternoon, 
with Signor Busoni as the probable conductor. The third 
concert, on November 27, will revert to the usual Tuesday 
evening, when Mr. Landon Ronald will conduct, and the 
fourth concert, on Saturday afternoon, December 22, will 
commence at two o'clock, to enable the band to fulfil an 
evening engagement in Manchester. The fifth concert will 
also be given on a Saturday afternoon, January 12, and 
another novel feature for which the Kaiser is indirectly respon- 
sible will be the absence of an orchestra on this occasion. 
But a compensation very acceptable to many is found in the 
announcement that Madame Clara Butt will sing, and Miss 
Tessie Thomas, the phenomenal Welsh girl-violinist, will 
pay, as will also that fine pianist, Mr. William Murdoch. 

ir Henry Wood will conduct the sixth concert on Saturday 
afternoon, February 16, and for either the seventh or eighth 
concert, one in March and one in April, it is probable 
that Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun., will be engaged. 

The evening concerts will begin at the early hour of seven 
o'clock, for the convenience of subscribers living at a 
distance, to whom especially, as well as town-dwellers, the 
terrors of the dark nights last winter were very real. It is 
certain that they kept many people away last season from 
the Philharmonic Society’s famous concerts, which, apart 
from the music, afford a well-recognised opportunity for local 
society to commingle. 

Mr. Alfred Benton, who has been appointed chorus-master 
to the Philharmonic Society’s choir, is a well-known 
Yorkshire musician who has had wide experience as a choir- 
trainer, not only at the Leeds Festivals but also with choral 
Societies in America. He will no doubt make the most of 
his new opportunity with the excellent material of the 
Philharmonic choir. Another new appointment is that of 
Mr. Walter E. Bridson, an able pianist and cultured musician, 
as concert accompanist, in succession to the late Miss Helena 
McCullagh, while Mr. Branscombe retains his old post as 
organist and accompanist at rehearsals. 

The music-book for the ensuing ‘ Massed Singing’ Festival 
promoted by the Liverpool School Teachers’ Association is 
now in preparation, and distinction is added to it by the 
specially-written unison setting by Dr. Harford Lloyd of 
Walt Whitman’s ‘Captain, my Captain.’ 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

The annual meeting of the Hallé Society was postpone 
to a date which made comment in the August issue impossibi 
Forty-two concerts were given by the Hallé band (exclud; 
the Pension Fund Concert, which yielded £50), and the log 
on these averaged £13 10s. perconcert. The net deficiengy 
on the season was £558 13s. 8d¢., and entails a call on eag 
of the guarantors of £3 10s. The guarantors now total 16 
and their liability for calls aggregates practically £13,000, 

The accumulated funds invested on behalf of the Pensig 
Fund now amount to £11,122, and nine old members of th 
Orchestra are in receipt of pensions aggregating £10 
Apart from this there is a Sick and Benevolent Fund ¢ 
£515 administered by the executive. 

The chief points made in Sir Thomas Beecham’s speed 
were: (a.) Concert audiences are likely to decrease ; 
numbers in the future, and opera audiences everywher 
showed an opposite tendency ; \4.) No orchestral music ¢ 
any consequence had been produced by European compose, 
in the last seven or eight years, and the older masterpiecs 
had been heard here so often in the last fifty years that the 
were ‘almost known backwards.’ Contrast this with puble 
ignorance of opera: there were probably several hundri 
operas worth knowing, and twenty or thirty would probaby 
be the extent of our real acquaintance; (c.) Extends 
employment for orchestral players; (@.) Promenades seris 
for three weeks from September 16 were intended as a foil » 
the Hallé concerts; the management to encourage api 
employ local musicians with the ultimate object of making 
them Manchester assets. The Hallé series to be reduc 
from twenty to fifteen, and to continue to be internation! 
in the character of its programmes; the conductos 
would include Elgar, Landon Ronald, Goossens, Hamilta 
Harty, the chorus-master, and himself; the choral works 
are Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ ‘Messiah,’ Handel’s ‘ Solomon’ 
(‘which would make a very good opera’ !), and a Wagne 
evening. He concluded by saying ‘there was nothing ke 
would not do to see the Society continue to occupy its 
position of old supremacy in the North of England.’ 

To an invitation to become more closely identified with 
the Royal Manchester College of Music (succeeding the late 
Sir William Houldsworth as president), Sir Thomas said he 
desired a six months’ postponement of a reply. He wished 
to go into the matter with Dr. Brodsky, and see if the 
College could not be made a very important part of a great 
musical scheme for the city and its surrounding districts. 

At Mr. Brand Lane’s concerts, Sir Henry Wood wil 
conduct ‘ Gerontius,’ and the soloists engaged for the season 
include Madame Clara Butt, Miss Felice Lyne, Miss Jean 
Sterling Mackinlay, and Miss Margaret Cooper, of ‘Songsat 
the Piano’ fame. Sir Henry will conduct all the orchestral 
concerts of this series, and, as announced last month, the 
Hallé Orchestra has been engaged. 

The Tuesday ‘ Mid-day concerts’ flourish even during the 
dog-days, and a full house in the height of the Lancashire 
holiday season greeted Dr. Brodsky on August 14, when, in 
company with Mr. Seth Lancaster (’cello) and Mr. Leslie 
Heward (pianoforte) he brought forward the great Brahms 
Trio in C minor (Brodsky was associated with Brahms himself 
in a memorable performance of this work). After this came 
Bach’s ‘Chaconne.’ Brodsky never disappoints in Bach, and 
if you are lucky enough to find him ‘ on his game’ (if I may 
be allowed a sporting simile) his readings are of the sort one 
mentally pigeon-holes for future reference. I am not alone 
in finding his playing at these mid-day concerts raised toa 
higher power, evidently finding the spectacle of men and 
women on the busiest day of the week snatching half-an- 
hour for great music, to react powerfully on his art. 

The O'Mara Opera Company, whose doings at Manchester 
in May and June were rather overshadowed by the Beecham 
enterprise, re-opened its season’s work by a fortnight at 
Blackpool from August 13 to27. Local interest will probably 
follow its fortunes more closely by reason of the intimate 
association of two young Manchester conductors with the 
Company. Both Mr. R. J. Forbes and Mr. Charles Risegan 
are direct products of the Manchester School ; they weft 
talented musicians in other branches of their art before a 
that of conductorship, and like others of their craft they wi 
find that experience ‘on the road’ is perhaps the surest way 
the acquisition of sound technique. In very different ways 
they have the stuff of conductorship in them, and given thet 
chance under suitable conditions, are sure to ‘find themselves. 
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Miscellaneous. 


In another column we print an able article on ‘ Musical 
Criticism,’ written by Colin McAlpin. Recent discussions on 
art criticism in general give some point to the appearance of 
this article just now, but it should be stated that Mr. McAlpin 
sent us his manuscript some months ago. The matter has 
been brought to the front by a sort of symposium in 7he 7imes 
Literary Supplement (during July-August), in which Sir 
Thomas Jackson avowed himself a disbeliever in the utility of 
criticism, and pointed out that Pheidias managed to do his 
great work without its help. The discussion is finely summed 
up in a masterly article, presumably by the Editor of the 
Times Supplement, entitled ‘A Defence of Criticism.’ 
Mr. Ernest Newman is naturally on the war-path in this 
controversy. In the Vew Witness (August 16) he vigorously 
asserts the value of criticism, and piquantly exalts the 
status of the critic, who, it is in effect claimed, should share 
with the ‘honest man’ the distinction of being ‘ the noblest 
work of God.” Mr. Newman says : 

Sir Thomas apparently does not see that if, as Whistler 
puts it, ‘the creature Critic is of comparatively modern 
growth,’ that may be a sign of his super-worth. Nature 
can turn out artists by the basketful ; but a little more 
time and trouble go to the making of the critic. That is 
why he appears relatively late ; he follows the artist not, 
as the latter flatters himself, as the dog the master, as 
the blind the guide, but as the pearl the oyster, or the 
shower of golden sparks in the heavens the poor dull 
thing we call a firework. He isart’s crown, the coming 
of art to consciousness of herself; nature tried her 
prentice hand on the artist, and then she made the 
critic, 0. In the second place, we may be quite sure 
that if Pheidias had no critics in the press, he had plenty 
of them among his fellow sculptors; and I have no 
doubt these flayed him in private effectively as any 
penny-a-liner could have done in public. 

But all interested should read the whole article. 
da Vinci in his ‘ Note Book’ says : 

‘You do ill if you praise what you do not rightly 
understand, but worse if you censure it.’ 

That seems to sum up the whole duty of acritic. There 
must have been some bold, bad critics in da Vinci’s time, to 
have called forth this dictum. 


Leonardo 


The Times of August 4, in an article on ‘The Singing of 
English,’ with particular reference to ‘ Psalms and Songs,’ 
describes some of the aims of the Society of English Singers, 
which we dealt with fully in the J/ustcal Times for 
July, 1916. Zhe Zimes says: 

‘All this aims at getting the stress on the right 
syllables and securing that others shall not be gabbled ; it 
does not touch pronunciation proper. Negatively, we want 
to eradicate such weeds as awz/ (all), mar (man), /ow (love), 
girst (ghost), /ayeet (late), Gum into the yard a more (Come 
into the garden, Maud), but, positively, to plant something 
much better. We do not as a nation articulate clearly or 
breathe properly. We apologise for these bad habits by 
attributing them to our reticent and undemonstratiye nature ; 
we could with more truth ascribe them to laziness and inde- 
cision. We do not find them in a man of energy and clear 
thought. A Frenchman opens his mouth to say Chose 
magnifique ! and closes it to say Est-z/ fossthle! : with us a 
circumflexed grunt not seldom does duty for both ‘* How are 
you?” and ‘*Good morning!” Yet we have among 
ws some whose ordinary conversation is a musical 
delight to listen to, and then for the first time we 
become aware how beautiful English really is. The 
fact that many of Sir Thomas Beecham’s singers are 
members of this Society, gives a hint of the revolution it may 
produce even beyond the walls of Drury Lane. The effect 
on itself was most marked in /Zgaro last week. The 
words were Paul England’s ; each singer was given latitude, 
and many used it. Tradition is here being formed in the 
best possible way, and with each repetition a nail is driven 
in the coffin of some old unreality.’ 


wqihe Spectator (August 18), in a thoughtful article on 
National Song,’ says: ‘What a wonderful sensation of 
delight must enthral a man who has written a song which 
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has moved a people; a song which has, as it were, given 
them the word they were trying to find, eased every simple 
man of his burden of inarticulate thought, taken him out of 
himself, and stirred his pulses till he does not know if it is 
his own heart which is beating or the heart of the world. 
Men of great poetic genius have had this incomparable 
experience and men of no poetic genius at all. The gods 
give to whom they will the power to speak for the people, to 
read their hearts and interpret them to themselves, to 
confirm their conviction, steady their purpose, purify their 
pride, and banish their fear. These things a man may do 
with his song if the gods will and if the people have one heart.’ 
It is almost notable that the writer does zo¢ quote Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun, ‘ Let me make the ballads, &c., &c.’ 


We are glad to note that Dr. Carroll’s Lecture Course or 
Music Teachers in the Manchester district is to be resumed. 
The session will open at Onward Hall (Manchester), on 
October 11. The lecturers will be Madame Amina Goodwin, 
Miss Hilda Collens, and Mrs. Frederick Dawson on 
‘Pianoforte Teaching’; Miss Say Ashworth, Mrs. Norman 
Melland, and Mrs. Fletcher Shaw on ‘Singing’; Mr. T. H. 
Pear on ‘ Psychology’; Mr. H. B. Carpenter on ‘ Sound and 
Colour’; and Dr. Carroll on ‘The Teaching of Form in 
Music.’ Copies of the Syllabus may be obtained on 
application to the hon. secretary, Miss A. C. Pollard, 
36, Torbay Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


The competition for the annual medals in connection 
with the TosrAs MATTHAY PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
was held on May 21. The awards were as follows: 
Seniors — Gwendoline Warren, silver medal; Eleanor 
Beachcroft, bronze medal; and Dorothy Hugo, additional 
medal. Juniors—Jack Isaacs, silver medal ; Alma Samuele, 
bronze medal; and Sybil Barlow, additional medal. The 
adjudicators were Miss Kennedy-Fraser, Miss Mary Lediard, 
and Miss Marion Snowden. 


Mr. J. H. Smithers Jackson (S.R.O., R.F.C.) tells us 
that Charles Wakefield Cadman, the American composer, 
is at work on a one-Act Indian opera with a modern story 
of California and Oklahoma social life, dealing with the 
problem of an educated and cultured Indian girl. Mr. 
Cadman’s music has come to the fore lately in the States. 


Einswers to Correspondents, 


G. A.—The American lady composer, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach (Mary Nancy Cheney), was born at Henniker, N.H., 
on September 5, 1867. Her musical education was begun 
and completed in Boston under distinguished resident 
teachers. In 1885 she married Dr. H. H. A. Beach, a 
surgeon, who died in 1912. Mrs. Beach has composed a 
Mass in E flat, a Festival Jubilate, a Gaelic Symphony, 
a Violin Sonata, a Symphony in E flat, a Pianoforte Concerto 
in C sharp minor, and numerous smaller works. We do not 
recall any performances of her works in this country. 


ELEANOR. —‘ Analysis of Form, as displayed in 
Beethoven’s Pianoferte Sonatas,’ by Dr. H. A. Harding 
(in Novello’s Primer series, No. 34, price 2s., and No. 57 
Appendix, price 6¢.), will meet your needs. The sonatas 
were fully dealt with from the player’s standpoint in a series 
of articles in the School Music Review during 1915-17. 





‘ OpeRA.’—According to John Towers’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Operas,’ the ‘ Faust’ legend in one form or another has been 
set thirty-five times. There are seven operas entitled 
* Macbeth,’ the most important of which is that by Verdi. 


WooLLaHoNn, N.S. Watrs.—A recital given by 
Mr. Albert W. Arlom (flautist) and Mr. Wilfred Arlom 
(pianist) at the Conservatorium Hall on May 28 attracted 
and interested a good audience. The programme included 
the following Sonatas: B minor (J. S. Bach), G minor, 
Op. 83, No. 3 (F. Kuhlau), ‘ Undine,’ Op. 167 (Reinecke), 
and ‘ La Flute de Pan,’ Op. 15 (Jules Mouquet)—all music 
written for the flute and not showy arrangements. Mr. 
Wilfred Arlom played Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
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Music : 

* Hail, gladdening Light.’ Full Anthem for Evensong 
(based on an old English Carol Tune). By 
GEOFFREY SHAW ‘ wee - 413 

TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this 
number: * Awake, my Soul.’ A Shert Morning Anthem 
Jor Boys’ Voices. By Charles Macpherson. 

*‘Z will give unto him that is athirst!? Anthem for 
Soprano Voices. By Hugh Blair. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 
Bo: J. J. E.—Two Vesper Hymns. 2d. 





RIDGE, Sir F.—A Nation's 
Light”). Hymn. 9d. 
HURCH HYMNAL FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Kalendar of suggested Hymns for Sundays and Holy 
Days. 6d. 
OLERIDGE - TAYLOR, S. — ‘*Onaw ay, Awake 
Beloved.” From ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding - Feast.” 
Arranged for Military Band by Percy E. Fletcher. 55s. 
—— Eastern Dance. From the Music to “‘ Nero.” Wind 
Parts. 6s. 3d. 
— Second Entr’acte (‘* Poppx ”). 
** Nero.” Wind Parts. 9s. 6d. 
ANING, EATON.—* Heart's 
Mezzo-Soprano. 2s. 
ARDINER, H. BALFOUR. — “Sir Eglamore.” 


Arranged for Male-Voice Quartet or Chorus (unaccom- 


(** Father of 


Prayer 


From the Music to 


Blossom.” Song for 


panied). T.T.B.B. (No. 555, The Orpheus.) 3d. 
“ENTRY, A. J. —‘*Abide with me.” An Evening 
Anthem. Amended Edition. 4d. 


LADSTONE, F. E.—‘* The Snow lay on the ground.” 
Christmas Carol. 2d. 
OWELLS, HERBERT.—Lady Audrey’s Suite. 
ay) Quartet. Score, 4s. 
| iw JEFF, C. E.—“ Cornish Pride.” 
or Baritone. 2s. 
M ERKEL, GUSTAV.—Christmas Pastorale. Edited 
by John E. West. (No. 26, Original Compositions 
for the Organ, by Gustav Merkel.) _ 1s. 
GDEN, W. A. H.—Thanksgiving Te Deum. Set to 
music in the key of A. Including two Single and 
and Double Chants. 3d. 


For 


Song. For Tenor 





DURING THE LAST MONTH—(Continued). 
HAW, GEOFFREY. — ‘Hail, gladdening Light.” 
Full Anthem for Evensong. (Based on an old English 

Carol Tune.) (No. 895, Zhe A/usical Times.) 144. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G&, 
McCNAUGHT. 

No. 2270. ‘‘ Beyond.” Part-Song for Mixed Voices, 
C. Lee WILLIAMS. 144, 
Evening.”  Part-Song for 
Percy Pitt. 144. 


»» 2272. ‘*A Song at 
Mixed Voices. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ILENYI, EDWARD.—“* Inspiration.” Prelude for 
the Organ. 75 cents (3s ). 
ARTIN, GEORGE C.— ‘Ho! Everyone _ tha 
thirsteth.” Anthem. Arranged for Male -Voice 
Chorus by H. B. Jepson. 15 cents (6d.). 
\ EST, JOHN E.—Te Deum laudamus in E fiat. 
Arranged for Tenors and Basses by H. B. Jepson. 
20 cents (9d. ). 
—— Benedictus in E 
Basses by H. P. Jepson. 


flat. Arranged for Tenors and 
15 cents (6d.). 








MARRIAGE. 
~ TODDEN—ATTEN BOROUGH.—On Aug. 15, 





~ at St. Margaret's, Lee, by the Rev. R. Meddings, Recta, 
Richard Hedley-Stodden to Florence Gertrude Attenborough 
(‘‘Chrystabel "), only child of the late Rev. A. B. Attenborough, ¢ 
Sevenoaks. Americ American papers plea ase Copy. 

Cert. RA. M., Pupil of Mr. Wm 


| Fag * (English), 

Shakespeare, Continental Experience, has 
for Pupils. Private or Schools. Singing and oe 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


CHOIR CARDS psy Dr. BE LLAIRS 
TWOPENCE EACH. 
1. Singing Exercises for Choirboys. 2. Tallis’s Festal Responses. 
Rhythmically arranged. 3. Te Deum and Benedictus(Chant Form)inD 
London : Nov ELLO AND CoMPANy, Limited. 


VACANCIES 
““M., j.,” co 





TO CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES 


Just PustisHen. 
AN “IN MEMORIAM” PART-SONG, 
Worps BY Ev ELYN Simos. 
SET TO MUSIC FOR S.A.T.B. 
By DENIS S. WRIGHT. 
Price 2d. 
Lrp., 58, BERNERS STREET, 


THE 


Solitudes of the Passion. 


A PASSIONTIDE CANTATA 
FOR 
SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BARITONE) AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY 
E. A. WELCH, 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
THE MUSIC BY 


ALBERT HAM, 


(Organist and Director of the Choir, S. James Cathedral, Toronto, 
Canada.) 


STAINER & BELL, Wo-t 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, ras. 6d. per roo. 


The Musical Times says :— 
‘**A useful addition to the store of choral works for use in Lent and 
Passiontide is Dr. Albert Ham's Cantata, ‘ The Solitudes of 
the Passion.’” 
‘* The words are Biblical and well selected.’ 
** The music is devotional and very sinesbie.” 
Other Press Notices:—‘“‘ The beautifully arré unged words have beea 
treated with fine devotional feeling.” 
““The score reveals the gifted musician, one well versed in the 
traditions of the Church.” 
“The Tenor Solo, ‘ Who did no sin,’ 


is pure inspiration.” 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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ANTHEMS 
TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 





*Almighty and everlasting God . Gibbons 14d. 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, ee 3) 
P. Tchaikovsky ad. 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. S.S. Wesley 4d. 
Behold, God is great E. W. Naylor 4d. 
Beloved, if God so loved us J. Barnby 14d. 
Beloved, let us love one another Gerard F. Cobb 1}d. 
*Beyeallofone mind .. ae . Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 14d 
“Blessed is the man ° ° John Goss 4d. 
Blessing and glory Boyce 14d. 
*Blessing, glory Bach 6d. 
Come, ye children. . Josiah Booth 3d. 
"God came from Teman C. Steggall 4d. 
*God so loved the world .. _. Matthew Kingston 1d. 
Grant, O Lord . Be Mozart 14d. 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. J. T. Field 2d. 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. G. C. Martin 4d 
He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A F. Hiller 1d. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat F. Hiller xd. 
*Holy, holy, holy " Crotch 3d. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 4d. 
*How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 14d. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. ‘ Spohr 14d. 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 

P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 3d. 
*I am Alpha and Omega .. J. Stainer 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. a Varley Roberts 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! oo Blow 6d. 
I know that the Lord is great ot F. Ouseley 14d. 
I saw the Lord Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
I saw the Lord J. Stainer 6d. 
I will magnify . ° J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 4d. 
*] will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 1d. 
I will sing unto the Lord H. Wareing 3d. 
"In humble faith ee G. Garrett 14d. 
"In Jewry is God known .. J Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
In sweet consent .. ° E. H. Thorne 3d. 
In the fear of the Lord . J. Varley Roberts 3d. 
Let the peace of God " o e J. Stainer 4d. 
*Light of the world - - os oe E. Elgar 3d. 
"Lord of all power and might .. - William Mason 14d. 
Lord of all power and might gs s Voices). J. Barnby 2d. 
Lord, we pray Thee oe ° -.» H.A.Chambers 1d. 
"Lord, we pray Thee -- J. Varley Roberts 14d. 
O Father blest " J. Barnby 3d. 
0 joyful Light - - os . B. Tours 4d. 
*O Lord, my trust .. - = ee as King Hall 14d. 
"0 taste and see - ow ° John Goss 3d. 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan r1}d. 
O taste and see A. H. Mann 3d. 
O where shall wisdom be found ’ Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Culley 1d. 
"Praise His awful Name .. Spohr ed. 
Rejoice in the Lord 7 . G. C. Martin 6d. 
"See what love hath the Father . Mendelssohn 14d. 
Sing to the Lord .. om Mendelssohn 8d. 
*Stand up and bless John Goss 4d. 
Teach me Thy way . W. H. Gladstone 14d. 
*The Lord hath been mindful S.S. Wesley 3d. 
*The Lord is my Shepherd G. A. Macfarren 1}d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd - oe J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion... > we H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou shait shew me the path of life Alan Gray 14d. 
"We give Thee thanks G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with our ears H. Aldrich rs. 
Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 3d. 
Who can comprehend Thee .. Mozart 3d. 

é ” 
THE LUTE? SERIES 

124a Almighty God, Who hast — -- H, Elliot Button 1d. 
ta4b Grant tous, Lord .. a“ -. H. Elliot Button 1d. 

“7b Let Thy merciful ears - o A. R. Gaul 1d. 
#2 O God, Who hast ‘nga oe A. R. Gaul ad. 
6 Teach me Thy way. ns Frank L. Moir 3d. 
“2 We humbly beseech Thee. H. Elliot Button 1d. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lrrrep. 





Music for Harvest & other Seasons 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 


ANTHEMS. 


Blessed be Thou. (Harvest) . ene eee = a 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa_... oe ©=RO. 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness amen ove —- 

O clap your hands ss 3d 


Do. Tonic Sol- fa ; pad 
I was glad oe oon nee see 3d. 


Two Sketches. 


Do. Tonic Sol- fa. 2d. 
Harvest Hymn, Sing to the Lord 1d. 
SERVICES. 

Venite. Chant Form, in key of G 2d. 
Do. do. do. A 2d. 
Te Deum, in E. Four Voices... 3d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E ‘ia - oe 3a 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E .. _ - Se 
Do. do. do. Tonic Sol-fa... oe |=, 
Cantate and Deus in E ... a ma Ss on 
Communion Service in E 6d. 
ORGAN MUSIC. s. d. 
Second Set of 12 Short and Easy Pieces in E 2 0 
Two Short Pieces. Larghetto in F and Pastorale ... 1 6 
Adagio in F sharp and Andante in D flat 2 0 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





** Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service.”"—A/usical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
“* Good, effective, easy, and dignified." —Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 


“‘ Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.”" ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.”— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. Sift Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest... = es we 3d. 2d. 
While the earth remaineth 3d. ed. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord ee wa ; 3d. ad. 

SERVICES. 
Servick in G ~ 1/€ 1S. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. ° 3d. ad. 
3enedicite, omnia Open ra ad. 2d. 
Benedictus ad. 2d. 
Jubilate ‘ 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ad. ad. 
Amen ditto 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis .. ae oe 3d. ad. 
Service in CHANT Form (No. 1) IS. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. . 3d. ad. 
Te Deum in B flat .. : 3d. ad. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in c (gusty U wieen). 3d. 14d, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D . es 3d. ad. 

ORGAN, 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. - ee 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA. 

1/6 2s. 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Novgetito anp Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. | 





CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


i 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS 


WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 


BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
( THE NGREGATION oa oa . 
on Consens ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY THE MUSIC BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Price One Shilling 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, 
Sixpence. JLonic Sol-fa, gd. ; Words « 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5S. Per 100. 
Two Shillings and 


only, 108. per 100; Seri 


price gs. ; Wind Parts, r4s. 6d. 


swe Pes) SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
A GOLDEN HARVEST | 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 








BY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 





Price Two Shillings. 
? Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the yam, 
HENRY KNIGHT Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hir 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS 





MS. A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 


FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 


a ) FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, - 

- - = Price One Shilling and Six 
THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 


String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


Price One Shilling 


nce. 
Jind Parts, MS, 


THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 

THOMAS ADAMS. FOR FEMALE VOICES 
Price One Shilling 

Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


C. H. LLOYD. 
HARVEST-TIDE 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL — RA 








Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


Price One Shilli ling. 
Orchestral Parts can be hired 


Full Score, - ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
HARVEST CANTATA 


fords only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


A HARVEST SONG 








FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS 
Pric e One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to 
the Hymns. Orchestral P arts can be hired. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Ww ords only, 5s. per roo. 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST 








“Ts on 


FOR SOLO VOICES, = AND ORCHESTRA 
HUGH. BI AIR. qe EE. VON WEBER. 
Price 2 One | re Shilling. 
Words only, 5s. per roo. 








THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from THe Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny 
LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 
Harvest Hymn sy J. a8 o . MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo, 


SOWING AND REAPING 


Harvest Caxot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT 


Harvest Carot sy F. A. J. HERVEY 
Price Three-Halfpence. 


Price Three-Halfpence. 
Words only, 1s. per 100 


O LORD OF HEAVEN, 
THE JOY OF AR VEST 


HyMn FOR Hanvest sy J. H. MAUNDER 








AND EARTH, 





AND SEA 
By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 
ae apd J y, 28. 6d. per 100, 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. | 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


Price One Penny each. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep 





LONDON : 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW SONG 


BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 





In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F 


Price Two Shillings Each. 


A delightful song . . treated as only Mr. German knows how. 


Queen. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PusiisHep. 


ALANNAH 


SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 
THE MUSIC BY 


EATON FANING. 


IN TWO KEYS. 


Price Two Shillings Each. 





**Is one of the best love songs come across of late.” —Queen. 


London: Novge_to anp Company, Limited. 





Just PusLisHep. 
TWO 


SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS 


1.» SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE. 
2. THOUGHTS OF MINE. 
The Words and Melodies Collected by 


SRGJAN TUCIC. 
The Words translated from the Serbian by 
FANNY COPELAND. 
The Melodies arranged by 


PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove__o anp Company, Limited, 





Just Pusuisuep. 
MY LOVE DWELT IN A 
NORTHERN LAND 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY ANDREW LANG. 





Tue Music Composep By 


EDWARD ELGAR. 





Arranged as a Trio for S.S.C. by the Composer. 


Price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 





London: Novetto anp Compaxy, Limited. 


a22 ane 





Just PusBLisHep. 





NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
BOOK 258. 


SIX FAIRY STORY GAME-SONGS 


IDA M. CARTLEDGE. 





: Novetio anp Company, Limit 


Just PuBLisHEb, 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS, 
Book 259. 
FIVE SONGS FOR THE TIMES 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
tTHEL BOYCE. 
1, OVER THERE. 3. ON THE SEA 
2. REFLECTIONS. 4. DANCING RHYME. 
5. AN ENGLISH HYMN. 


STAFF NOTATION AND TONIC SOL-FA, 


Price Eightpence. 


London: Nove.tito anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBLIsHEebD. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
BOooK 


THE ORCHARD RHYMES 


NURSERY RHYMES WITH ACTIONS 
BY 


AND 


260. 


DORA BRIGHT 


PERFORMANCE 


ETHEL BOYCE 


FOR CONSECUTIVE 
Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 


1. There was an old woman who lived in a shoe Ethel Boyce 


Sing Traditional 


g a song of sixpence 


The rose is red Dora Bright 
4. Lucy Locket os ‘ se . Ethel Boyce 
5. Humpty Dumpty .. . ss , * 

6. Curly Locks 

7. To market, to market! .. : ‘ - - 
Simple Simon 

9g. Little Betty Blue . 
10, Old Mother Hubbard ” 
11. Monday's Child Dora Bright 
12. Ring-a-ring-o’-Roses Traditional 


13. Girls and boys, come out to play 


London: NoveELLo anv Company, Limited. 
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4 kw Ni 
Po 
ch 
weep ne = N 
COMPOSED B\ Ne 
Ac 
™ ™= —_ a, Pi.) _ E 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. = 
D'IND 
(Op. 30, No. 1.) ot ~ 
DUPI! 
GROV 
ARR if gh Fy INT . > _ ry Pia 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO | pei 
2 yr PHILI 
ot Bac 
—— 
T T T nm ul 
JOHN POINTER. Be 
PRET! 
Pra 
fort 
—=— 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. a 
SATIE, 
anes he 
SAUVR 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Listen. ~ 
TEN B 
JUST PUBLISHED. = 
a DEBUS 
“ = = ar Pian 
A SELEC TION jan 
“— nm 
OF — Son 
~ ~ yr ~ ~ _ HENNE 
Pian 
COLLECTED FOLK-SONGS js 
4 naff |] Lune 
ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. BARIE, 
° net; 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. canine 
VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), ts. Medi 
DUBOIS 
casein SAINT. 
_ CONTENTS. WIDOR, 
A Farmer's Son so sweet. One man shall mow my meadow. 3 Tro 
Admiral Benbow. Spanish Ladies. 
As I walked through the meadows. The Briery Bush. 
Brennan on the Moor. The Carter. 
Bingo. ae The Coasts of High Barbary. DAVICO 
Come, all you worthy Christian men. The Crystal Spring. FEVRIE 
Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. The Female Highwayman. cs ee 
Down by the Riverside. The Fox. 5 Patrio 
Farmyard Song. The Holly and the Ivy. | HAHN, | 
Green Broom. The Keeper. 5 — Five 
Heave away, my Johnny. The Keys of Canterbury. | os 
I will give my Love an Apple. The Lark in the Morn. : Ship 
I’m seventeen come Sunday. The Painful Plough. > =“ Frenc' 
King Herod and the Cock. The Red-Herring. JEHIN, | 
My Boy Billy. The Sheep Shearing. RAVEL, 
My Man John. | The Tree in the Wood. . beaux 
O No, John. Wassail Song. ae 
O Waly, Waly. William Taylor. mera 
Each of the above Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment may be had separately, price ihd. Ths 
Lx 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS 


MUSIC. 


Piano (in two books). 


PIANOFORTE 


DEBUSSY, C.—Douze Etudes pour le 


d'aprés Monsieur 
i 


Book I.: No. 1. Pour les “‘cing doigts,’ 
Czerny ; No. 2. Pour les Tierces; No. 3. Pour les Quartes. 
No. 4. Pour les Sixtes ; No. 5. Pour les Octaves; No. 6. 
Pour les huit doigts. Book II.: No. 7. Pour les Degrés 
chromatiques ; No. 8. Pour les Agréments ; No. 9, Pour les 
Notes répétées ; No. 1 Pour les Sonorités opposées ; 
No. 11. Pour les Arpéges composés; No. 12. Pour les 
Accords on ; each book 
— En Blanc et Noir, 3 pieces for 2 pianofortes, 4 hands 
— Khamma. Légende Darsée. Pianoforte Solo 
D'INDY, V.—La Queste de Dieu. Pianoforte Duet . 
DUBOIS, Tx.— Marche héroique de Jeanne d’Arc. Pianoforte 
Solo es ° ee o° 
DUPIN, P. Ts is Esquisses Fuguées. Pianoforte Solo each 





GROVLEZ, Trois Piéces (Burlesque. Nocturne, Paysage). 
Pianoforte Solo . each 
M—Deux Pitces pour Deux Pianos, huit mains: 


PESSE, : : 
1. Sous le brillant soleil de Mai ; 2. Marche | riomphale, each 
PHILIP, T.—F: Left-hand alone (after J. S. 
Bach) 


— Twenty-five Canc 


yur Studies for the 


y, Clementi, 


Boé 





hy Bac h, Jeethoven 


ns 








Hummel, a Weber (Classified and Fingered ). Piano- 
forte Solo . +. . 
PRETRE, P.—Croquis de Route (La er te Cimetitre, 
rairie, Sortie de I'Ecole, Bergeronnette, Retour). Piano- 
forte Solo 





RHENE-BATON.—Menuet. Pour Monsieur, Frére du Roy. 
Two pianofortes, 4 hands 

ROGER-DUCASSE.—Study in G sharp minor. 

Pianoforte Solo 


Avant dernitres pensées. 


Pianoforte Solo 
— Four Studies. 
SATIE, ERIK 
— Les trois Valses du Précieux dégoité. 
SAUVREZIS, A.—Duo, in F. Two pianofortes, 4 hands 
SCHMITT, FLORENT. — Etude (Le Palais hanté). 
pianofortes, 4 hands .. 


TEN BRINK, F.—Gavotte. 


Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte Solo 


Two 
Two pianofortes, 4 hz nia. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


CHOPIN.—Two Nocturnes, Nos. 16 and 18. Arrangés pour 
Violon et Piano. (By Saint-Saéns) _ ao - da 
DEBUSSY, ¢ Minstrels, from Préludes. Arr. for Violin and 


Pianoforte 6s 
‘Cello and Pianoforte 


— Sonata. . 

— Sonata. For Flute, Viola, and Harp 

— Sonata. For Violin and Pianoforte , - 

HENNESSY, SWAN. — Rapsodie Celtique. Violin and 
Pianoforte ‘ wa , oe a 

SATIE, ERIK.—Choses vues & Droite et A Gauche (Sans 


Lunettes) 


ORGAN. 


BARIE, A.—Three Pieces : March, 3s. net; Lamento, 2s. 6d. 
net; Toccata ° 

— Symphony, B flat minor, Op. 5 - oe ax 

BARNES, E. S.—Petite Suite, Op. 23 (Prelude, Pastorale, 
Meditation, Finale) 

DUBOIS, Tu.—Marche héroique de Je anne d'Arc 


SAINT-SAENS. C. 
WIDOR, Cu. M. 


3 Trombones, 


Improvisations, Op. 150 
-Salvum Fac, Populum Tuum (3 Trompette s, 


Timbales and Organ) 


—Seven 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
MELopies pour CHANT ET Piano. 


DAVICO, V.—Cing chants d’Orient 





FEVRIER, R.—Nos Morts sont viv sstettentn, —_ i 
— Les Chansons de la Woévre (Verdun, 1915). Nine 
Patriotic Sor French Words complete 


HAHN, R.—Puis: jue j'ai mis ma lévre 


—— Five Little Songs. From ‘A Child's Castes of Verses’ ; 
comp lete 








Or Separate! t. The Swing; 2. Windy Night; 3. My 
Ship and 1; 4. The Stars; 5. AGood Boy. English and 
French Words each 
JEHIN, ~ —Espérance. Chant Patriotique 
RAVEL, Trois Chansons: 1. Nicolette, 2s. net; 2. Trois 


4, oiseaux de paradis, 2s. Rondo .. 
SATIE, ERIK.—Trois poemes d'Amour 
SEVERAC.—Ma poupée chérie 


The above prices are subject to an increase of 10 per cent, 


net; 3 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitgp. 
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MODERN SPANISH MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

ALBENIZ, I.—Iberia. Douze nouvelles “impressions” en 4 
cahiers. lercahier: I. Evocation, II. El puerto, III. Féte- 
Dieu a Séville, 5s. net; 2e cahier: I. Triana, II. Almeria, 
III. Rondejia, 6s. net; 3e cahier: I. Albaicin, II. El Polo, 


III. Lavapies, 7s. net; 4e cahier: I, Malaga, II. Jeres ; 
III. Eritaiia ; : 
Yvonne en visite (Extrait de l'Album pour Enfants) 
— La Vega 
- Zortzico 
Azulejos 
Navarra ; oe ° os ee ° oe : 
Chants d’Espagne. Op. 232. 1. Prélude; 2. Orientale : 
3. Sous le palmier ; 4. Cordoba; 5. Seguidillas each 
CINNA (QO. pg La).—Album mauresque. Seven Pensées 
Caractéristiques : 1. Sérénade mauresque. Op. 97; 2. Dans 
le désert. Op. 174; Une nuit & Grenade. Op 115; 
4. Chant du soir. Op. 178; 5. Dans l'ombre. Op. 1723 
| 6. Au claire de lune. Op. 147; 7. Seule. Op. 179 each 
;}—— ElAlbum .. ee -_ complete 
Album de Seven Pensées Poétiques: 1. Rococé. Op. 93; 
2. Sentir y sonar. Op. 163; 3. Sérénade Créole. Op. 150; 


NET. | 
s. d. 
10 | 
10 10 
3 6 
} 
24 
| 
| 
4 0 
4 
40 
5 | 
5 oO 
40 
6 
3 °o 
2 6 
5 Oo 
13 9° 
3 
6 
2 6} 
6 0 
10 oO} 
7 oi— 
5 o| 


ny Nw 
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| GRANADOS, E.- 


4. Chant d’Automne. Op. 145; 5. Le seul jour hereux. 
Op. 87; 6. Tant que mon cceur battra. Op. 171; 
7. L’esclave plaintif. Op. 185 each 
— El Album complete 


la manitre de Wagner, Fauré, Brahms, 


Franck 


— Variations sur une chaconne 


CASELLA, A.—A 


Debussy, Strauss, 


CASSADO, J.—Rondalla Espafiola 


populaires du Pays- 


Marches, et Cortéges 


Harmonises par Ch. Bordes 


DIX DANSES, 
Basque-Espagnol. 


yur Pieces 


Album Espagnol. Fi 
Montanesa; 4. 


FALLA (M. DE La). 


1. Aragonesa; 2. Andalousa 


Cubana ; 3. 
Capricho espaiiol 


— Carezza, vals .. 


- Danzas, espagiiolas. Four books each book 
- Moresque and Chanson drabe 


seis piezas sobre aires papulases espaiioles : 


—— Album: 
Preludio, 1s. 6d. net; I. Afioranza, 2s. net; II. Ecos de la 
Parranda, 2s. 6d. net; III. Vascongada, 3s. net; IV. Marcha 
oriental, 3s. net; V. Zambra, 3s. 6d. net; VI. Zapateado, 
4s. net " complete 

—— Escenas romanticas - ii ne 

—— Goyescas. Part I., 15s. net; Part II. .. 

— Valses poéticos, coleccién de siete valses de concierto 

—— Allegro de concierto 

—— Celebre Jota Aragonesa ee os 

—— Rapsodia Aragonesa es 


PEDRELL, F.—Lo cant de la Montanya (Le Chant de la 
Montagne). Escenas sinfénicas, 
Preludi (Prélude), 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. net; L’Aplec (Le 
Plegaria (Priére), 2s. 6d. net ; 3. 
y danses (Chansons et danses), 3s. net ; 


transcritas para piano: 
net ; Albada (Aubade), 
pardon), 6d. net ; 24. 
La festa (La féte), Cansons 
complete 


1a. 
2a. 2s. 
La obra 


TURINA, J.—Coins de Séville (Rincones Sevillanos): Soir 
d’été sur la terrasse ; Rondes d’enfants ; Danses de “‘ Seises” 

complete 
Ts; 


; II. Le 
complete 


dans la cathédrale ; A los Toros et i 
—— Sevilla, suite pittoresque: I. Sous les orange 
Jeudi-Saint & minuit; III. La Feria 
—— Sonate romantique sur un théme espagnol 
— Trois Danses Andalouses (Petenera, Tango, Zapate ado) 
—— La Procession du Rocio .. se oe 
Album de Viaje. Five Pieces 
—— Femmes d'Espagne (Trois portraits) 
Recuerdos de mi rincén (Tragedia comica) 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


LONDON : 


NET. 
Ss. d. 
7 0° 

2 6 

4 0 

2 6 

° 

6 

1 6 

1 6 

4 0 
3 6 

2 6 

5 6 
6 o 
3 © 
2 6 
5 ° 

2 6 

17 6 
5 o 
7 = 
40 
4 0 
4 0 
5 0 

60 
5 0° 
6 o 
7 0° 
4 o 
. 2 

6 6 
5 0° 
5 o 
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CHAPPELL & COS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
20 SOLFEGGI MELODICI USEFUL TEACHING SONG 


NELLO STILE. FOR ALL VOICES, 
ANTICO E MODERNO 
DEL 


CANTO ITALIANO LIZA LEHMANN. 


DI 
7 = ay ¢ Vol. I.—Soprano. Vol. 11.—Mezzo-Soprano. Vol. 111.—Contralig 
LUIGI DENZA P 
4 7 LNZA. 


(Low on Hicn Vorczs). Vol. I1V.—Tenor. Vol. V.—Baritone or Bass. 





EDITED AND COMPILED BY 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net cash. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net cash each. 





STUDIES IN RECITATIVE. 
FOR ALL VOICES. 
(PRINTED AS SUNG). 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


LIZA LEHMANN. 


Vol. I.—Soprano. Vol. II.—Mezzo-Seprano and Contralto. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net cash each. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpon, W.-4 
NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL Music SELLERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLANDI 


THREE POEMS BY 
LAURENCE BINYON. 


SET TO MUSIC FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, 
BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 
(Op. 8o.) 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. Tonic SoL-Fa, Is. 6d. 


Full Score, Paper Boards, 25s. (/# the Press 





Or SEPARATELY: 


No. I. No. 2. No. 3. 


The Fourth of August. To Women. For the Fallen. 


d ’ 
Vocal Scorc on a re) Vocal Score oe ee ; Vocal Score.. 
8 


Tonic Sol-fa os Tonic Sol-fa 7 oe Tonic Sol-fa.. 

Full Score (/n the Press) 6 Full Score .. os oe § Full Score 

String Parts (/n the Press) 6 String Parts ee oe String Parts.. 

Wind Parts on Hire. Wind Parts on Hire. Wind Parts on Hire. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LuImITeED. 





London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
Sold also by Suvpkin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4.—Saturday, September 1, 1917- 
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THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO IS 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE WEBER. 


Made in our perfectly equipped factory at Hayes, Middlesex. 





The two greatest pianists of the day selected this instrument on which to give 
their performances, and it is highly esteemed by professional musicians in 
every quarter of the globe. 


THE WEBER PIANO. 


(BRITISH BUILT) 


has over half-a-century’s reputation, and its supremacy as an instrument 
is due to a combination of the highest qualities of touch and tone with 
that elusive virtue known to pianists as “soul.” 


The Weber Piane Catalogue, illustrating all models of this famous Piano, will be seni 
on application. 


‘i.’ THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, ‘ 


4EOLIAN HALL, 





pprOrN Teen, 
a > 


135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. as 


AmIHt INO 


THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 


“Committee. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barr., D.C.L.. M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Mes Pror., CANTA 
SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O., Grestam PRorEss OR OF Must Ic 
G. E. ARKWRIGHT, Eso JGUSTUS T : N iso. 
ROBE RT BRIDGES, Eso., ‘M.A., M.B., D. Litt., 
LL.D., Poet-Lan .3w 
t. J. DENT, Eso., M.A., Mus. Bac. | 5 ) Loc . . ,B. A. 
. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, Esoa., M.A., F.S.A. | W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, ’ Esc -» M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
ALAN GRAY, Esq., LL.M., Mus. Doc. Hon. Sec. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 
‘*The Yorkshire Feast Song.”’ . ‘ The Fairy Queen.” 
; - ng and #ineas.” [Athens.” | . Sacred Music "—Part II. 
“The Masque” in ‘Timon of . ‘ Welcome Songs for Charles II. 
** Ode on the Duke of Gloucester’s | and James “p Part I 
Birthday.” z) ; .e 
** Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.” Dramatic Music "—Part I. 
‘‘ Harpsichord and Organ Music.” ‘“* Sacred Music "—Part III. 
‘Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” . ** Welcome Songs "—Part II. 
” — heed St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” . ‘ The Indian Queen,” and ‘‘ The 
» 10C esian.” a a. | Tempest.” 
2 a oe aecus as | XX. “Dramatic Music’’—Part II. 
—Part I. my. XXI. “Dramatic Music Part III. 
Subscription Price .. One Guinea per VWolume met. 
Most of the back numbers are.offered to new subscribers at special. rates. 


“Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the chronolos gical order of the Anthems, and of 
printing the contents af the important autograph volume from Bucking ‘ham Palace Library while it was 
Meposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present the 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthemis than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 

The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum), 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
ind copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses. 

June, 1917. 





‘D. oc. 
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THE ASSOCIA 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC the ROYAL COLLEGE of MUS ( 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
AssociATeD Boarp: 
ERNEST MATHEWS, Esgq., Chairman. 
SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., St. Anp., Canras., ET Epin., LL.D., D.C.L., Princspal of R.A 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., Canras., Oxon., et DuBt., D.C.L., Director of R.CH 
OSCAR BERINGER, Esg. H. W. RICHARDS, Esg., Mus. Doc., DuNELM. 
EATON FANING, Esg., Mus. Doc., Canras. PROFESSOR SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, 
FREDERIC KING, Esq. D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc., CANTAB. ET Oxdq | 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. S. P. WADDINGTON, Esg. : 
SAXTON W. A. NOBLE, Esg. | H. WESSELY, Esa. 
PROFESSOR SIR WALTER PARRATT, C.V.O., | 
M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon., CANTAs. ET DUNELM. | 
Honorary Treasurer: CHARLES MORLEY, Ese 
Secretary: JAMES MUIR, Esa. 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, Western Branca, BurRLINGTroN GarDENs, Lonpon, W.-l 


"THE Board holds Examinations throughout the United Kingdom and in the Colonig 
in both Theoretical and Practical Music. The Examinations are of two king 
** Local Centre ” and “School.” The Local Centre Examinations are carried out by tw) 
Examiners chosen almost exclusively from the Staffs of the Royal Academy of Muse 
and of the Royal College of Music. The School Examinations are conducted by of) 
Examiner. 
The Subjects for Examination are comprised in the following list :— 
GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. ORGAN. HARP. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. VIOLIN. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
HARMONY VIOLA. SINGING. 
COUNTERPOINT. VIOLONCELLO. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT | 
PIANOFORTE. DOUBLE BASS. SINGING. } 
Local Centre Examinations (Syllabus A). Examinations in Theory held in March an 
November at all Centres, In Practical Subjects in March—April at all Centres; and in ie% 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November—December also. Entries for the 
November— December Examinations elose Wednesday, October 17th, 1917. 4 
School Examinations (Syllabus B) held three times a year: viz., October—Novembeh 
March—April, and June—July. Entries for the October—November Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 10th, 1917. 
Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre or School) may be obtained from tm 
Central Office, price 3d. per set, per year, Post-free. . 
The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions tenable at the Royal Academy of Mu 
or the Royal College of Music for two or three years. These Exhibitions are limited 
Candidates under twenty years of age who fulfil certain conditions set forth in each Syllab 
Syllabuses A and B, for 1917 or 1918, the Syllabus in Ear Training and Sight-Singi 
Forms of Entry, and any further information, may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary 
; JAMES MUIR, 


pg ere to nl CENTRAL OrFice: 15, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


& 
‘ 











London :—Printed by Novg.to anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.-1 / 
Seid also by Sucraim, Mansuatt, Hammon, Kent anp Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C,-4—Saturday, — ne A, ~- 





